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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
First Lines of English Grammar. 
BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars, 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gener- 
ally acimitted, and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
schoo] grammars which have come in competition with 
them, they have steadily advanced in public favor, 
and are largely in use throughout the country. 


RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


CS 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, 








The rules and definitions are simpie, concise, philo- 
sopbical, and accurate, and are illustrated with clear- 
ness and force. | 


At a Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- | 
cation of the City of New York, held Novem- | 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown’s Series of English Gram- | 
mar were adopted as text-books to be used in | 
the City Schools. 

BROWN’S | 
Grammar of English Grammars, | 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo 86.25. | 

The “‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is | 

an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar | 


should have a copy in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without : 





ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 
New, Editon, Just Published. 

Thoroughly scientific in its modes of prerentation, 
and up to the present state of the science, it is yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discouraged when it 
is put into his hands. The most important facts and 
me ee tos of modern chemistry are arranged in a plain 

ut precise and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 





Ninth Edition Revised and Palorges. Tltustrated by 
Four Colored Plates on Hundred and 
Forty-four Wood Cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physics, experimen- 
tal and applied, pa has a) in the English lan- 
ge. It is eo written any one | pepe rs 
owledge of elementary mathematics, be able to 
read it with ease. It is profusely and ¢ tly illus- 
trated, particularly on those parts ng to mod 
ern instruments of research, The most attractive 
feature of the book which shows itself in the discus- 
sion of every subject, is the fact that it is written w 
to the times, and it will furnish many an 
students with “fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain without great expense. Used as the 
Text Book inthe Principal Colleges in the United States. 





Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology, 


Very Favorable Terms for {ntroduction, Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 


M. T. WYNNE, 


(Late with OC. T, Reynolds & Co.) 
DEALER IN 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Art and Water Colors, Can- 
Brushes, &c. 
Materials for Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. 4th AV. and B’WAY. 


USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 








ADDRESS, 
HARRISON M’FG CO., 


512 Broadway. New York 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from | 


the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and 


| constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- | pist, the jurist, th 
| pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre-| g 


cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with 


reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees 
at the following rates : 


First Reader - - - 10c.|Fourth Reader - - ~- 25¢. 
Second Reader - - 15c. Fifth Reader - - 40 c. 
Third Reader - - - 20c,| The Whole Set - = $1.10 





Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, In Three Series 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever 
prepared. 

‘“‘Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book 
should he in the hands of every boy and gitl in our schools. It will not rival 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, wirt Stic Corts, contain so many evident 
marks of superiority that they are received with universal favor. Sample 
number, roc. 


The Word Writer; An English-Book designed to accompany “ Words, 
and How to Put Them Together.” By H. H. Battarp. For examination, 
8 cents, 

Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A.M., LL.D, Prof. 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. For Examination 
30 cents. 


Morris’s Hislory of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu- 
pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- 
don University matriculation, and tor the higher classes in elementary schools. 
For examination, 75 cents. 


Gilmore‘s Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's 
class-room out of an attempt to simpli8y for his students statements to which 
they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For 
examination, 50 cents. 

Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different 
authors, and on one hundred and forty different subjects. This is a more 
advanced work thau “‘ Memory Gems” or “ CHoice THouGutTs,” by same 
author. For examination, 55 cents. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James JoHonnot. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’ syepere Course 1x Latin Prose AUTHoRs, comprising 
four books of ’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of 
Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary, 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. 

Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
ramo. Cloth, $1.15. 


TD. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 








Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


{ 





THE 


Popular Dsience Monthly 


CONDUCTED BY 


E.L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 





} THE PopuLarR Science MONTHLY has been 
often pronounced by first-rate judges “ the best 
periodical in the world.” This is because it 
|represents the most valuable thought from 


| the most advanced scientific men of the age in 
all countries. 

| ° . . 

| Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, 


| selected and illustrated, give accounts of all im 
portant discoveries and applications of science 
that are of general interest 

ts pages will also be found faithiully to 
represent the progress of scientific ideas, as it 
affects the higher questions of human interest, 


| such as those ofthe statesman, the philanthro- 


» finencier, the educator, the 


ivine, the artist, the historian and the social 
reformer 

Prominent attention has been given and wil! 
| be given in these pages to the various sciences 
which help to a better understanding of the 
nature of man, as affecting all private, domes- 
tic and public relations—in short, to the com- 
prehensive science of human nature 
| Tae PopuLaR Science MONTHLY is adapted 
to the wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. 


| It is addressed to the intelligent classes of so- 
| ciety, but treats its topics in a pnpular style, as 
free as possible from technicalities, and suited 
to the capacity and tastes of general readers. 
Its fifteen volumes now issued form the best 
| Popular Science Library to be anywhere ob- 
| tained, and it is the intention of its managers 
in every practicable way to increase the inter- 
| est and value of its future numbers. 


| 


TeRms: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty 
cents per number. 
A Club of five will be sent to any address 
for’$20.00 per annum. , 
| Tae PopuLarScrence MONTHLY and AP- 
| PLETONS’ JOURNAL, together, 
| num (full price $8.00.) 


begin May and November of 


7.00 per an- 
| The volumes 
| each year. 


| Subseriptions may begin at any time. 
i 


| D. APPLETON & CO,, PuBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





THE 
INDISPENSABLE 


AMILY 
MEDICINE. 


The only standard pre- 
paration of HAMAMELIs 
or Witch Hazz. ever 
placed on the market. 


© oe | ALWAYS Bic 












| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


RELIABLE. 
Never Injurious. 


HEALS ei ee 
see 7ARRESTS 2s: ices 

mS CURES! cs. nsi 
*ains, 


Inflam mations, Soreness, Sunburns 

Prices—6 oz. 30c.; Pints, 60c.; arts, 61. 
OBSERVE TRADE-MARK, PAMPHLETS FREE. 

Humpureys’ Homeo.Mep.Co. 109 Fulton St. N.Y. 


Biecutiontst’e Annual, (No. 
7.) 20 pages. Latest Readings, 

Dialogues, etc. Published by Na- 
to 


on tiona. —_ of pooueen - Se 
story. Sent ostpals . per, -; clot . . 
SHOEMAKER & ca, Woe 1416 and 1418 Chestuut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in Elocutionary Publications 


$724 


| 
| 





ergs, 





WEEK. $128 day sthomeecasily made. ost! 
tit free. Address Taux & Oo., Augusta, Main 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 














SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHarLes 
Francis ADAMS, éhairman of Managers. Thirteen 
upils out of fourteen e examination at Harvard 
ollege this yoet. Tuition, $100 a year, Board, 
A new circular just issued. Apply for information to 
WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years an earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
hood,”’ s Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully engaged iu teaching in ac: ordances 
with ++ aa Kin ——- — in Mase, and 
Washington. For terms an ulars apply to the 
Princi; , MRS, LOUISE POLLOGK or MISS SUSIE 
PO K, 8. E. cor. of 8th and K st, Washington, 
D.O, 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com tion, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 

Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
i Two “ 15 “ 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 « 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 








Terms: 


STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters | 


commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. . 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School, Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years r 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
of six leading Superintendents and Professors in 
State,—six courses of lectures, one week each 
commencing July 7th, and closing with graduating ex- 
ercises, Aug. 15,1879. This is the only Normal School 
in the State, having a distinct Professional Course o 
Study and Practice, combined with the most thoro’ 
academic instruction, Tuition and boarding at the 


rates, 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
8t., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worth from April to October ; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place, Address JoHN OGDEN, Prin., 
Mra, A, > Oapen, Kindergartener, Worthington, 


-y O. 








Everywhere known and prized for 

Py Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
56 Beekman St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to 2% 
per cent. from net list. 


It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will be made for them, 


TEACHERS! 








VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 
TEACHER and STUDENT. 


(-—THE——} 


Common-Schoo! Question BOsk. 


ENLARCED EDITION, i879. 
BY A. H. CRAIG. 
» Important and Practical Questions 
clearly answered, compiled from 
‘Twelve different Branches of study 
quae @ used in our Common and High 


einh 








ACKARD’S Bvei{NESS COLLEGE, Methodis: 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is : 
professional school for business training, and is unde: 
the persona! supe: vision of its founder and proprietor 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is tha au 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears thei 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and ha 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, an 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, Th: 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient 
The rates of tuition have recently been ced, an: 
upils can enter at any time, ition per term o 
welve weeks, $55.00, Callor send for circular cor 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. P/ CKARD, Principal 





AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, 13138 Broadway, 34th St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence an 
all English Branches; riting lessons $8, monthly ; 
Arithmetic and —- $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms, 


he - LAW SCHOOL,— Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for o- of D.C,.L.) 2 years, 

Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address’ 

401-2t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 


Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 











DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS, 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
tun Place,) has resumed her clase-¢ in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cree 
by. D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuvrom Bett and Curmes 
AcapEmy, Factory Bets, etc. Improved PATENT 
MOUNTING. Catalogues free. Agencies. 








A YEAR and expenses toagents, Outfit free 
$777 hair P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 





$5 to S20 Gach Srrmow kC0” Portiand, Maine 





& Month and expenses guaranteed t 
$77 Outfit free. Suaw & Con Augusta, ine 


12mo, cloth, 40 pp. $1,50. 
Sample Copy ‘sent to any address on receipt of price 
A GRAND WORK for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 
CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introduc‘ory Rates 


for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
to any address on receipt of $cent stamp. 





—THE— 
New York School Journal. 
$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


This earnest. practical. progressive weekly, now in its 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among all classes or 
teachers, and is admired for its sound, practical ques 
tions, It is 8 MODEL WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL. 


)202¢ 
The Teacher’s Institute, 


One Dollar per Year. 
This monthly paper proposes to double the teaching 
power of the teacher by making him acquainted with 
the best methods and of teaching given suggestions ot 
priceless value. Agents wanted to whom valuable pre- 
miums or liberal cash commission will be given. 
N.B. Noteacher can afford to be without one of these 


papers, 
E. L. EELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


AMUSEMENT 4214 INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting Game 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUCATOR of both old and yo > Unt the best ele- 











ments of social home enjoyment. The game ma: 
varied by making it Geographical, Historical, ‘Authors or 
Bible names. 


@ game may be played by any number 
of persons. Price, 3 cents. "postage prepaid.” 


—):0:(— 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Containing 674 pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 


ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN- 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuabl 
tions and definitions of difficult En lish i is 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 


871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. * 


Nore.—We will send one Spelling Game and one Dice 
tionary on receipt of 65 cents. One and three cent 
stamps taken. Descriptive catalogue and circulars sent 
by mail on application. 


ODLAND #7454: 














LATE pbk arg 
siya qacHoxs 


ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING. 


A most remarkable offer of 


AMERIGAN RURAL HOME. 


THE HANDSOMEST, PUREST AND BEST AGRI- 
CULTURAL, LITERARY and DOMESTIC 
WEEKLY Published in the World. 


Has Eight large Pages, is Carefully Edited, Judiciously 
lllus\rated, Beautifully Printed. It le Club 
Subscription Price is “ a aera 


$1.50 A Year, Post-paid. 


To any one remitting that sum within Sixty days trom 
—— of this announcement, the publishers will 
send asy 


4 FREE GIT 


ONE OOPY OF 


| THE HOUSEHOLD, 
ONE YEAR! 


Ten cents extra must be added to pre-pay postage on 
the latter. The Howsehold, published at Brattleboro, 
Vt., has long been the ‘avorite Domestic lagazine. For 
Housekeepers everywhere it is rich in valuable sugges- 
tions and experience. The regular price is One @ollar 
and Ten Cents a Year. 

%.’. For Six Subscribers, as above, the publish- 
ers will send, postpaid, one copy of 


“Waifs and Their Authors,” 


the most unique book of biography and verse anywhere 
to be found, in handsome Quarto style. Holiday Edition, 
— Price, $2.00. It isa collection of special in- 
eres 


TO TEACHETS ! 
Specimens of Toe RuraL Home Free. 
Address only 


THE RURAL HOME, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


ln every Town County, and State in the country 
Local Agents are reporting sales ot 15, 20, 25, and even 
80 names secured in one day. It isa work that has long 
been needed. It has noopposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stem 
Address, C. - HAGAR, Geni. Agt. 


PLaTTsBveH, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Rheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 
Oil Chromos, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs of Dipl , for Schools & Colleg 
Extra inducements and samples and price list free to 
any teachers or opcnte conding us their address. 
.H. BUFFORD’S SONS Manufacturing Publisners 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1830. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do wett. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; it is a species of edu- 
cational work. If you are in earnest, send 
10 cents for samples. Don’t try a postal 
card. BE. L. Kettroee & Co., 


WANTED 


10,000 Acrnts for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLO‘ ES 


for involution or evolution of numbers to any power. 
Cubes in two steps by the inventor of four new meth- 
ods, including Hill’s of three, years sucorssfu) 
test proves the Reversrptx the best. Sells at sight. 
The wise beware of infringements. Send registered 
one dollar for sample 


PATENT POWER BLOCKS AND CUBE 


To JOHN B, DAVIS Prin. NoRmat ScHOOL, 
Inztanpd P.O. O10, 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


Is sure tocure Spavin, Splints, Curb, &c, 
It removes all unnatural enlargements. 
DOES NOT BLISTER. Has Ss for an 
lameness on beast or man. It has cure 
a lameness in a person who had suf- 
fe Bt) . Also cured rheumatism, 
corns, frost-bites or any bruises, cut or 
lameness, It has no equal for any blemish 
on horses. Bene gt r Nasco greater 
ving POSITIVE PROOF. ce $l. ALL J 
fevelt or ean getitfor you. Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co 
optietors, ifnosbu h Falls, Vermont. W. H. SHIEF 
FELIN & CO., Agents, 170 William 8t., N. Y. City. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 

WARRANTED, eerie sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


New York Mailing Agency. 


witn 1atest improved Newspaper Fold ing and Mailin 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas. BRAT. Teenager | 


@roprietor. 



















































REASONS 


For Reading the Companion, 

1. The Companion should be read be- 
cause it is full of instruction. 

There are thousands of subjects that are not 
taught in the schools; nor have parents the 
books that contain them; they are found in 
various books, here a little, and there a little. 

Gleanings from a wide field are made for its 
pages. There is scarcely a subject that is not 
touched upon in its pages. The questions found 
in every number interest old and young; many 
a father has said; “It 1s the most interesting 
paper that we take; we read it first of all ;” one 
gentleman says: “I read it from beginning to 
end.” The sketches of the youth of eminent 
poets, statesmen, writers and business men; 
the descriptions of animals; the historical arti- 
cles, give it a positive value to rising youth. 

2. The Companion should be read be- 
cause it is so interesting. 

A great deal of time is lost because children 
are not interested in what they read. Why do 
people like to hear Mr Gough lecture on tem- 
perance? It is because he makes the subject 
interesting. So of our great writers. It is at 
last being felt that it is worth while to write 
interestingly for the children. This is the 
ground the ComPaNioNn takes It seeks t¢ 
treat all subjects in a bright and taking way. 
The result is that children read history, nbiogra- 
phy, travels and acquire valuable information, 
which would be wholly lost if it was treated in 
a dry and cold manner. 

3. The Companion helps to educate. 

One of the noblest feelings a child can have 
is the desir. for an education; encourage it. 

The readers of the CoMPANION are stimu- 
lated to educate themselves It is designed to be 
an Ideal School; the subscribers are the pupils, 
the editor is the teacher. He gives out all sorts 
of questions, which children of eight years and 
upwards can find out; announces who have 
done the best; presents a large number of 
prizes each month and sends them by mail. It 
does everything to interest its readers in sel/- 
improvement and self-education. It encourages 
he reading of good books, handsome writing, 
and drawing, and keeping accounts, It inspires 
every boy and girl with a desire to be brighter, 
better, and more wide awake, and a love to go to 
school and obtain an education. 

4. The Companion greatly helps on the 
work of the School-Room. 

It is more and more felt that the teacher does 
his part when he gets the pupil on the track 
and sets him in motion; but mark, he must be 
continued in motion by other agencies. 

The Companion gives the pupil new facts in 
history and science, and furnishes illustrations 
ot what he has learned in school. The teach- 
ers say, “it interests the pupil in finding out 
things.” Itis well worth fifty cents a year for 
that alone. for some have been sent to echool 
for years at a great cost, and are not interested 
yet. 

5. The Companion fits for actual Life. 

In answer to a question as to what boys 
should learn, aun ancient sage replied: “ That 
which they will need to use when they be- 
come men.” This is more necessary now than 
ever before. 

6. The Companion teaches about our 
own country. 

The great works that are being carried for- 
ward, the mode of making laws, the leading 
men and women—all these are portrayed in its 
pages. The chief topics of the day are pre- 
sented in a clear, torcible, yet entertaining 
manner; and what merica has been and has 
done, are told to its readers. 

7. The Companion gives information 
concerning Common Things. 

There is an infinite number of questions that 
children ask, but no one answers! “ Pshaw! 
child, don’t ask such things!” is the common 
reply. Such questions as, Why does coal burn? 
why does the dew fall? why does moisture 
gather on the windows? and questions of a 
similar character are given by scholars in the 
“ School-Room,” 

8. It makes its readers bright and in- 


telligent. 

To learn much, to be crammed with know- 
ledge is not so good as to be intelligent. That 
can only be accomplished by exciting thought, 
and awaking an interest; to know what the 
smart people of the world do and say will bea 
powerful means to this. Let it be noted that 
somewhere the future statesmen, writers, ar- 
tists, men and women of genius and power of 
this country exist as boys and girls to-day, 

9. It teaches the true way to be happy. 

10. It isa very, very Practical paper, 

tr, It Fits its readers to transact 
business, 

12. It believes in the sovereign virtues 


of Industry. 
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Wuere does the teacher stand to-day? There are but 
few that enter upon the work that intend to stay. Not 
that they d> not desire to make it a life work, but because 
(1) either the pay will not warrant it, or (2)-the school 
officials, lacking decency and honesty, turn faithful teachers 
adrift for no reason at all. The disastrous effect of these 
two influences have nearly shipwrecked an other-wise guod 
system. The teacher has been ground between these two 
millstones almost to pewder. But the cause is too glorious 
to be thus trampled under foot. Those who are now teach- 
ers, instead of looking around for some busine?s by which 
they will make more money, should consider whether both 
of these injurious influences cannot be removed. We be- 
lieve they can be: and thus the condition of the teacher 
much improved. 

Again, public opinion has acquiesced in the singular 
supposition that no professional knowledge or ability is 
needed to perform tie semi-artistic, nerve-straining, brain 
exhausting, body-tiring work of the school-room ; it has 
been supposed that the teacher need only know a little 
about the elementary branches ; in fact, that one of the) 
older scholars is almost as well fitted as he is! And, too 
often, the teacher himself has had no broader views! Of 
course, when such views prevail in a community, t will not 








pay decent wages to the teacher ; it will get as cheap men 


out! We grant that much of the fault lay with those lady 
teachers; it is disgrace to the profession that such facts 
can be cited; but there are deeper reasons. No plan is 
in existence to call out the labor and interest ot the rank 
and file. And this is all wrong. If it is a mistake to 
allow universal suffrage then we will give up our position ; 
but we don’t believe that is a mistake, 

We have long since urged that each Town Association 
elect members to attend the County Association and [that 
the County Association elect the members of the State 
Association. And then if there is to be a National Asso- 
ciation, the State Association can elect those who are to 
attend and participate in the proceedings. 

Look at the present State Associations. Take New 
York State for example. Out of 30,000 teachers how 
many were present at Penn Yan? Why; Teachers, Edu- 
cational Editors, book agents and institute conductors and 
county commissioners togetlier footed about 300 and so little 
interest had they that it was a doubtful matter for some 
time whether there would enough call for the proceedings 
at 25 cents each, to warrant their publication! This should 
happen but once. Let us try the plan of electing to the 
State Association delegates from each Couriy—say twice 
as many as there are members of Assembly in that County 
making 256 to meet twice annually ; one half to go out of 
office each year. 


and as cheap women as possible. All this must be chang- 
ed ; the tezcher is a main spoke in the great wheel that is 
turning on the civilization of the age, and he must be rec- 
ognized and suitably paid. He must emerge from the po- 
sition of simply claiming to know but a few more facts than 
his oldest pupils; he must know about epucatioy, its prin- 
ciples and practices; who its great leaders are and have | 
been, and be imbued with its controlling ideas. The school- 
keeper must be a reacHER with all the grand meaning at-| 
tached to that grand term. Such men and women will 
rapidly modify public opinion. 

The New York Scnoot Jovrnat counsels every teacher 
to determine to be a first class teacher ; filled with pro- 
gressive views; full of earnestness himself and filling his 
pupils with earnestness. This he cannot do without con- 
stant efforts to obtain new ideas, for ingas rule the world. 
Education will advance very rapidly during the next ten 
years, and those that possess educational ideas will be able 
to lead public opinion and not be driven by it. The Jour- 
naL counsels the teachers to be the foremost menand wom- 
en of their communities ; pressing on by study and thought 
to be of greater influence year by year. 


> 
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Trustees vs. Teachers. 











There is a great deal’of talk now about “ legislation” for 


New York city. Just what is meant is not clear; some; gome plan must be adopted to arouse an interest in 
predict a new Board for the city; others that the powers | these xeetings, in each teacher's mind. The present plan is 
of the trustees are to be reduced. The case of Miss Mar-| f,.1ty in this respect., And the same may be said of the 


garet A. Porter of Grammar School Fifty-four has called |method of aggregating that body that has the grand tive 
attention to a performance that may well be characterized | .¢ National Association. Having*tried an unscientific, un 


as disgraceful. She was teacher of the frst grade, and | nemocratic plan or want of plan, let us now try the usual 
was ordered to teach the fifth with quite a reduction of| einod which people employ to express public opinion. 
salary. Miss Porter has builtupa good reputation as a| 
teacher, her classes have passed a good examination, aad 
yet her salary is cutdown and she put in a place consid- 
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ered inferior. We don't believe such an act to be the chief Methods in Reading. 
end of a trustee, by any means. No wonder a teacher of 

long, brilliant experience said to us the’ other day, when By Supt. N. A. Catxins. 
asked why he and others did not unite in organizing an | FIRST STEP. 


active Association to discuss living topics—“ Bread-and-| Teach the children to take or pass books ; to hold books ; t 
Butter.” | find the page ; to find single known words ; to find groups of 
The teachers of this city are overawed—perhaps they two or three words ; to find thelesson. The exercises of this 
are in every city. Ifso, so much the worse. Afraid to| step may be taken once each day, for a week, before 
enter their school-rooms for fear of being told they are | proceeding to the next step. 
‘ put down” into some less paying situation. And those | SECOND STEP. 
who engage in this affair of overawing the teachers had| Select from the Reading Book an appropriate lessox j 
better be about their iegitimate business. The true in-| one containing chiefly words already learned. Place the 
wardness of the public schools of this city would furnish | words of this lesson in columns on the blackboard; mak- 
reading that would make a New-Yorker blush. A year ing a column, like a spelling leason, for each sentence, sc 
or so ago a lady writer was so excited by the tales told her | that it may be read downward. Then let the pupils pro- 
that she began to gather materials for a volume, to be en- | nounce all the words that have been previously learned 
titled the “ Emancipation of the Teachers.” | next proceed to teach the new words, as in the first stage. 
The Board of Education, in Miss Porter's case, promptly, Afterwards request the pupils to read all the words in one 
to their credit be it said, ordered the trustees of the Twelfth | column and find what they say. Proceed in a similar man- 
Ward to restore her to her place. If they decline, they | ner to teach each column or sentence in the lesson. 
will be sorry for it, for the matter, as well as their own! Next place the sentences across the blackboard, as in 
names, will be promptly sent to the Legislature ; and, as ordinary reading, and let the pupils read each two or three 
a result, it will be found that teachers have some rights times. 
that even trustees are bound to respect. Follow this last exercise by placing the books containing 
the lesson in the hands of the pupils ; require them to find 
the page which contains the lesson learned on the black- 
board. When they have found the lesson, request them 
There is some talk of holding an Educational Congress to find in their books a sentence like the first one on the 
this summer at Washington. It may be a good plan; in blackboard. When they have done so, and some four or 
fact we think it will be. But it will depend a good deal | five have read it from the book, select another sentence 
on how it is managed. If every body that chooses to pay | and proceed in the same way. In this manner teach the 
$2.00 can become a member and be at liberty vo utter his | children to read the entire lesson from their books. It wil 
sentiments; if it is to be a “close corporation” and man-/ be well to place the sentences on the blackboard in an 
aged as unhandsomely as some of jthe management of the | order different trom those in the book, if it be found that 
National Association was last summer then it will be a/ the pupils are trying to read by rote instead of by sight. 
Congress that will do ro good except to give some| During all of these reading exercises, train the pupils to 
noteriety to those who engage in it. read as they should speak the thoughts. 
As most of our State Educational Associations are man- THIRD STEP. 
aged, the great body of the teachers are not touched at all;; Select from the new reading lesson the difficult w ords ; 
it is moved no more than an elephant is by the proboscis | teach them from the blackbuard. Next require the pupils 
of a musquito. He may wigzle his tail a little, but he does | to find the same words in the lesson ; also, to pronounce at 
that automatically. When the New York State Teachers sight other words in the lesson. Attention may be given 
Association was held at Albany, in 1877, probably not a jo the elementary sounds of some of the words. 
half dozen of the female teachers of that great city turned, Now request the pupils to find what the words in the 





An Educational Congress. 
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first line, or sentence, say ; then what the second line says ; 
and so on through the lesson. During this exercise each 
sentence should be read by three or more pupils. There 
may be had, also, conversation about the meaning of words, 
groups of words, ete. 

Follew these exercises with teaching the pupils how to 
read the lesson. 

Do not commence a lesson by reading it for the pupils, 
and thus leading them to acquire the habit of leaning upon 
you for both the thoughts of the lesson and the manner of 
reading it, Teach each lesson so that by it the pupil shall 
acquire self power that will soon develop into ability to 
read at sight new lessons. 

During all subsequent instruction in reading, require 
your pupils to consider, 

First. What does the sentence, or paragraph, say ? 

Second. How should it be said ? 

These two questions embrace all important matters need- 
ing attention in teaching children to read.—Primary 
Teacher. 
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School Monitors. 


The teacher seeks the aid of his pupils for two reasons 
-—first, they can give him positive help, and, second, it 
attaches them to the school. A teacher should employ the 
currents of human nature to propel him along in his work ; 
some go contrary to them and are perpetually in trouble. 
I will detail.a plan that proved successful. 

The whole school chose several officers each month, a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and a Musical 
Director. This was done the last hour on Friday, and 
the officers were to take charge of the “ Friday afternoon 
exercises.” I had had a difficulty in making these exer- 
cises as popular with the pupils as I wished. I wanted 
them more spontaneous, and so devised this plan. On 
them the entire management devolved. 

Besides these, each class chose its monitor each week, 
who took charge it I was absent. This officer made a 
written report of the conduct, etc., when he was in charge. 
Then there were eight captains chosen (there were eighty 
pupils in this school), one being designated as the “ First 
captain.” This officer had a good dealof power. He kept 
a record of the attendance, those present, those tardy, those 
absent, and made his report to me. He took charge of 
the signals, he gave the order for the boys to enter at re- 
cess, when all were in line. In short, he was all but an 
assistant teacher. This officer I reserved the power to ap- 
point, as he needed to be quick and trusty. He sat at my 
desk part of the time and kept his eye on things. 

I had a small book for each monitor in which the ruies 
for their duties were clearly laid down. 

If a boy was troublesome, I had him elected to an of- 
fice, it gave him a sense of importance ; he felt that part of 
the success of the school depended on him. 

The election of officers became at one time noisy; I 
said I would appoint the officers that week. This helped 
matters. The election of officers was conducted with due 
ceremony ; tellers appointed, votes cast and counted and 
an official statement made. When there was disorder I 
consulted with the monitors as to their views of the causes 
and remedies, I learned agood many things in this way. 


For the New York ScHoon Journau. 


For Washington’s Birthday. 


Before the birthday of Washington, the teacher should 
have some special exercises pertaining to ‘The Father of 
his Country.” Prepare a series of questions, and have an 
informal “question and answer” half hour, When was 
Washington born? Where ? What was his business? Did 
he have any brothers or sisters? What made him famous? 
Was herich? Was he a great warrior? Who were his 
friends? Where didhe die? etc., ete. Aim to make the 
questions simple, or the interest will not be sustained. 
Have a scholar prepared with a recitition or declamation, 
and during the talk, ask for it. Then a song could be 
sung; almost every school song book has one or more on 
this subject ; in the Golden Robin is a pretty one entitled 
Mt. Vernon. Compositions—not too many--should be 
read by scholars Some one should give the rules for 
conduct which Washington wrote when a boy. 

The object of an exercise of this kind, should be to 
pleasingly acquaint the scholars with the personal as well 





as the public lite of America’s greatest man. 
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Blackboards, Rubbers, Crayons & Pointers. 


It is to be set down as a fixed fact that you must have 
not only a blackboard, but many ofthem. Surround your 
room with them. Use them, There are two ways to 
make them; some use boards and cover them with paint 
or slating ; but boards are apt to warp or shrink, and good 
mechanics are needed to construct them. A way that is 
becoming very popular is to get paper,—stout manilla is 
best, three feet wide and as many feet long as you need, 
say twenty-five or thirty feet. It comesin rolls. Fillup 
all holes in the walls with mortar, and make it smooth as 
possible; (it must be smooth). Then paste on the paper, 
running it along horizontally, so there will be no joints or 
seams, and let it get perfectly dry. 

For the black covering two substances are used. Some 
get alcohol and dissolve shellac in it until it is of a proper 
consistency, and in this put lamp-black, and then with a 
brush lay it on. It must be thick like cream; and it must 
be laid on quickly as it dries quickly ; and will look st: eak- 
ed if not put onrapidly, It will dry in two days so that 
itcan be used, This is the cheapest and it does very 
well. 

The other is the best and it costs more. Put on the 
the paper as before stated, and then buy a quart of black- 
board slating; it can be got in New York, Chicago, &c. at 
“School Supply” stores—costing about a dollar. Get a 
suitable brush and put this on quickly. It will make a 
splendid hard surface and last for ever, for it is made ot 
slate. Some destroy their blackboards by using chalk 
full of flint and other things hard. 


RUBBERS. 
These can be purchased; they are of all styles and 


prices. But suppose you cannot purchase them, what 
then? For youI write. Get some suitable sized blocks 
and nailon the back a strip an inch square for a handle; 
then get some stout cotton cloth and cut it of the right 
size and put it over the front side, and tack at the side, 
putting either cotton or wool underneath, or even old 
strips of cloth. These should be dusted every morning by 
a monitor; take them out doors and beat them lightly. 
There is another way. Take the same kind of cloth in 
strips four inches wide, and wind it around a round stick 
two inches long, until it makes a bunch that is big enough 
—say asatea-cup. Tie very firmly in the middle; it will 
look some like an hour-glass; slash itsome with a shears. 
This will make no noise if dropped. There should be a 
place to put these ; it is not well to put them in a chalk 
trough ; they are not nice to handle afterwards. In one 
case I had every child have one; they made them them- 
selves, and some were of very bright colors. It is a vile 
thing to use the hands or the handkerchief to rub off marks ; 
do not allow it. 
POINTERS. 

I went to a carpenter and got permission to saw a clap- 
board three feet long into six strips. Then I planed these 
down so as to be smaller at one end, and had nice pointers. 
I burneda hole in one end of each, and insisted on their 
being hung up. Whena pupil recited, I had them stand 
with the back to the board and the pointer in the right 
hand. Never allow a pupil to point with his finger. 


For the New York ScHoon JouRNAL. 
Preserving Order. 


Very much of the disorder that prevails in school results 
from the want of good management—trom not directing 
the bodily movements properly. The teacher sees dis- 
order, and at once thinks the scholars are depraved, 
wicked, trying to cause him trouble. The writer was 
once where a number of soldiers had halted. The colonel 
of the regiment was there on his horse, but a terrific din 
showed a general disorder prevailed at a wel where the 
thirsty ones were trying to get water. He shouted to one 
and another who were pushing, crowding and fighting their 
way, but if the tumult ceased on one side it increased on 
the other. At this point the Major appeared on the 
ground ; he shouted in a clear, ringing voice “ Fall in” 
and all alike sought their ranks, they had been drilled to 
do a thing in a certain way and the Major knew it and 
availed himself of it. Soa teacher in New York City, 
when he was informed there was a fire in the building 
ordered the signal for dism‘ssion to sound, and although 
smoke was filling the room, the column was not started 
until the piano sounded the march. This was good 
philosophy. As long as the player sat there the pupils 
felt safe. 





The old custom was, when recess time had arrived, to 
say “ boys may go out.” Then each one rushed tor the 
door, and the master stood by pulling back those who 
were going too fast or hurrying forward these who were 
going too slow; and he was glad when all were safely 
out. To preserve order ia moving a number of children 
from the room, requires forethought and skill. Suppose 
the pupils are seated two ata desk. Tell the pupils that 
the row of boys at the extreme left is No. 1, the next 2, 
and so on, Place on a card, in characters large enough to 
be seen across the room the figures to denote the usual 
order of dismissal, thus (1,3 ; 5,7 ;) (2,4; 6,8.) Tell them the 
first tap of the signal bell is for rows 1,3,5,7 to rise and the 
second for their marching, No.1 going out first and the 
others following in regular order with quick step. As 
soon as these ranks have left the aisles the third signal bell 
will call the rows, 2,4,6,8 and the fourth bell will dismiss 
them. A bell should be struck to show that recess is 
over; this should bring the boys (or girls) to the door 
in lines, the first one arriving should head the line; the 
monitors should assist, the first monitor for the first five 
(or ten,) the second monitor for the second five (or ten,) 
&e., &c. As soon asthe line is complete the first monitor 
gives the signal “Forward” and the line goes slowly in 
wiping the feet on the mats at the door. 

Some teacher will say “ it is muddy at the door and so 
lines cannot be formed.” In such a case have boards laid, 
four twelve feet boards will reach nearly 50 feet. Put 
under them short cross pieces four feet apart and nail 
firmly. Any teacher who will permit his pupils to go out 
and run in muddy fields and streets during the recess is in 
the wrong place. To drill a school to know and to follow 
the signals is not difficult. It is necessary to have a code 
of signals, it saves disorder. Some teachers rarely give 
directions except it be to countermand or change some 
of the code of signals. In such a school a bell strikes 
and a class rises, another and they pass in given order 
to the recitation seat. The teacher says “Begin” and 
then a pupil enters on the work assigned. Suppose it to 
be arithmetic, and the teacher is called away what shall 
we see. The monitor gives out the work as ;—“ Harry 
you may solve the 10th example; Mary 14th, etc., etc. 
These pupils recite in turn, explain, suggest criticise etc., 
and when the signal is given assign a lesson for the morrow 
and return to their seats. 

Some may deem this a fancy sketch. On the contrary 
it is what the writer has seen for years. We firmly be- 
lieves that nine-terths of the disorder is the result of 
not having a well devised plan, understood by the 
pupils, for the various movements that must be made in 
the school room. No military man needs to exercise more 
care than the teacher. It may be added that children 
love such ways and will co-operate ; and again that when 
they are learned they become a second nature and they 
enjoy school life more with them. 
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Two Schools. 


By Supr. W. H. A. 


The difference between teachers manifests itself quickly 
in the schools ; if he is a good teacher good things spring 
up and there is a whole harvest growing; if he isa bai 
teacher there is a whole harvest of bad things. This was 
more apparent than ever to me in a visit I lately made to 
two districts lying side by side in my county. 

As I drew near to one a general air of slovenliness 
struck my eye. The building stood back from the street 
about three rods, and in that distance there was not a 
plank or stone to keep the feet out of the mud; the wood- 
house was open on nearly all sides; the privy stocd plain 
in view from the street and from the windows. Around 
the door small pieces of paper showed that the litter of 
the house was swept out there; the adjoining fences had 
boards missing; a clap board was gone from the very 
front of the edifice; there was no scrarer or mat at the 
door. 

I approached noiselessly through the mud and stood 
within the little entry. I could hear that a class was read- 
ing; a scholar’s voice in a high key was declaring, “ Peter 
—then—seized—the—hatchet.” What he did with the 
hatchet did not appear, for the teacher’s voice broke in 
with “ Henry, keep your feet off from that bench (thump, 
thump). No whispering. Next four verses. Class dis- 
missed. -Now what do you want.” Here I tapped at the 
door, and as it opened, every eye in the room was fixed 
on me. The teacher addressing me as Supt. A., I could 
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see that I was regarded as a spy and not asa friend. He 
had many apologies to make—that “some of the children 
had been sick "—“ found the school in a backward state ” 
—“ very disorderly,” etc. 

To my inquiries about the grading of the children, he 
returned very indistinct replies. He had a “ First Class, a 
Second Class and a Third Class, and a Class in Primer,” 
but that they pursued studies, related to each other in any 
Way was not olear. ‘General Exercises?’ “No, I 
guess not.” “Singing?” “No, they couldn’t any of 
’em sing.” 

By this time the hour for recess had arrived. “Boys 
git ready to go out;” and they obeyed the order with 
alacrity and noise. “Now then, march, and don’t holler | 





found work was assigned for each period of the day. I 
noticed the room was clean and the windows bright. The 
bell was struck again and all were in their seats. By the 
pleased smile that went round I knew that some exercise | 
was to be had that gave delight, and suspected it was) 
music. I was right. A page was named, and the teacher | 
started a simple melody—“ Charming Little Valley, Smiling 
all so Gaily "—and all sung, even the very young children. | 
Then another was selected and another; then a staff was 
drawn on the blackboard and some notes put on and 
dointed at, and there was prompt response, showing that | 
the science of music wes also understood. The little | 
monitor kept a strict watch of the ciock, however, and cut | 
off any further practice by striking the bell. Then came 


warfare. Large folding gates of great strength, further 
secured by massive inner gates, open on the four sides of 
the walls. The gate in the south wall is regarded with 
especial honor, and is the entrance used by all officials, 
while everythiug held to be unclean is prohibited from 
patsing it. 

Tue remains of a mastodon of great size has been found 
near Sedalia, Mo. The molars were six inches in length 
and four inches in width; the tusks a little over four feet 
in length and composed of ivory, while the jaws were 
about five feet long and weigh some seventy-five pounds 
each, The nerve cavity in the jaw being three-fourths of 


| an inch in diameter conveys the idea, with the other huge 


proportions that this animal was possessed of, that large 


as much as you did yesterday.” To the girls who were | two taps of the bell and all rose and soun the room was | trees could have been bitten off with ease, and that the 


left within he said he “ showed how to do sums,” and the | 


empty. The girls had grounds on one side of the house | 


elephants of our day are as much beveath him in the rank 


same to the boys when the girls were out. The black- | and the boys the other ; all took their over-shoes. Then | and file of the brute creation as the sheep is below the 


board was about 6x3 feet, and well whitened and scratched | 
with use. No pointer was vis‘ble ; no maps either. 

The boys returned very muddy and with wet shoes, to 
which I called his attention. “ Yes, I ’spose it isn’t healthy 
to sit with damp shoes, but they get used to it, I ’spose.” | 
The girls having returned, a boy was dispatched for a pail | 
of water, and this was duly passed around, and all seemed 
to partake very freely of the pure fluid. 

After as careful an examination as I could give of the 
attainments of the children, I left, making this 


MEMORANDA. 
There is nothing here worthy of the name of a school. 


It has only the dry bones of one—there is aman called a 

teacher, there are desks and a blackboard, and there are 

text books, but there is no school—there is no teaching 

done. And yet ihe schoiars seem capable enough, they 

look intelligent; but it is plain they have no chance, 
ANOTHER SCHOOL. 

In the afternoon I visited another school—it was in an 
adjoining district.. The building was plainly painted red, 
but it was in good repair. A gravel path led to the door, 
and besides there were two boards laid side by side and 
nailed securely so that one could walk dry shod to the 
door. The wood-shed adjoined the school-house, and s:fii- | 
ced also for an entry. There were two privies well | 
screened (and here I may say that any school district that 
furnishes but one, where the two sexes are taught to- 
gether, ought to be indicted by the giand jury—it is a relic 
of the barbaric ages—the heathen do better). While I 
paused in the entry only the hum o° happy and busy 
children caught my ear. One pupil seemed to be reciting 
in geography, and it was in a pleasant, cheerful tone of 
voice. 

A tap at the door caused it to be opened by a bright 
little miss who gave me a chair. Only one or two of the 
younger children seemed to notice my entrance; the 
teacher had a group of children around a blackboard that 
stood on legs, and was therefore movable. In a few mo- 
ments a signal-bell was struck by the same little miss, and 
the class at once rose, and, at the second tap of the bell, 
went to their seats in a quiet, happy frame of mind. The 
teacher now came and greeted me very cordially, and, in 
a moment or two, eaid: “I will introduce you to the 
schools as you are our guest.” Tapping on the table with 
his pencil the attention of the school was gained, and he 
said: “Scholars, we have for our guest Supt. —— A.” 
They all, with an inclination of the head, greeted me with 
“Good morning, sir.” 

At this moment the li*tle miss struck the signal-bell and 
and a class went forward, and an older pupil directed a 
reading lesson while the teacher gave me the history of the 
school. I saw it was carefully graded, a record kept of 
not only the daily attendance but of the class attendance 
and the character of each recitation. There was a pro- 
gramme and the exercises marked of in minutes; there 
was a list of monitors on the same card. 

“Ts this little miss,” I said, pointing to the one who sat 
at his desk, “the monitor?” 

“Yes, and she makes a capital hand; she used to be fuli 
of mischief.” 

While he was attending to the reading class, I looked 
around. There were about 60 pupils of all ages—some 
were 20 years old and some were 6 ; and all had apparently 
something todo. The youngest had slates and were copy- 
ing from the blackboard; others had drawing cards and 
were making copies on their slates; others were writing 
spelling lessons ; others performing examples in arithmetic ; 
others had dictionaries, and were looking up the meaning 
of words; others putting sentences in diagrams ; others 
drawing maps. 1 turned again te the programme and 








the windows were thrown open for fresh air. 

Having been a silent observer of all these things I knew 
that this man must be a genuine teacher. I listened to} 
the .remaining exercises with delight, and mounted my | 
horse to ride over to the next district with regret. I} 
stopped at the house of one of the Trustees, whom I had 
known for years, to make some iurther inquiries. 

“Yes, he is the best teacher we have ever had. It is 
the doing of Mr. Blanchard; you know he has been 
around considerable, and he was bound we should have a 
good man; most of the folks was opposed, said they 
couldn’t afford it, but they finally agreed to try his man, 
and now they are all satisfied. 

“What do you pay this man ?” 

“ Fifty-six dollars a month.” 

“ What do they pay the teacher in the other district ?” 

“Twenty-four dollars, and he is dear at that; we shall | 
always get good teachers after this, It pays.” 

My work as a Superintendent shows me that of all the 
places the school is the place where skill is imperatively | 
needed. Among the 200 schools I visit a large share of 
even the paltry sums paid for teachers is wasted. But, ' 
comparatively, few persons after all can teach; those| 
should be encouraged to continue in the business. 


‘—e2 ee >-—_ 


Things to Tell the Scholars. 





Paper waiscoats, or jackets, are a new article of manu- , 
facture in Japan, They are made more durable by having | 
linen threads run through them, and are made attractive 
externally by pictures painted in the peculiar style of 
Japanese art. 

One of the wealthiest noblemen of Belgium died a short 
time ago at Brussels and left a fortune estimated at about 
$4,009,000, from which he directed his executors to 
devote $100,000 io the construction of a sea-side residence 
for the children of the public schools. 

Tue sinking of the deep artesian well near Buda Pesth, 
Hungary, is now completed; the work were commenced 
as far back as 1868, and during their progress many in- 
teresting facts relating to geology and underground tem- 
perature had been brought to light. The total depth is 
3,200 feet. 

A miner's house on Mount Lincoln, Colorado, is 14,157 
feet above water. In Peru, a railway village, called 
Galera, is 15,645 feet. Near this place is the celebrated 
railway tunnel of La Cima, which is being bored through 
the peak of the mountain. The tunnel is 3,847 feet long, 
and is located 600 feet above the line of perpetual snow. 

A great deal of prominence has been given to the fact 
of General Grant’s love of cigar-smoking. Now it ought 
to be made equally prominent that on his recent visit to 
Girard College, he expressed the hope that the boys there 
were not allowed the use of tobacco; for if they kept from 
it while under training, they would be far less likely to 
indulge in the practice when they went out. 

A physician states thet on February 11 last his wife, 
while mixing some meal for her fowls, missed her wedding- 
ring, and after a fruitless search gave it up as lost. Two) 
months after, while eating an egg, she felt the spoon grate 
against something below the yolk, and upon investigation 
found her ring fixed by membraneous adhesions to the 
bottom of the egg. The egg it is stated, was of extra size, 
and was laid the day before. 

Tue walls sureounding the capital cities of China are 
from fifty to sixty feet high, and frequently have a width 
allowing two carriages to travel abreast. They are cas- 


elephant. 

Grass cloth is being made in Germany, as the artist 
and glass-spinner of Vienna, has established his glass 
business, offering carpets, cuffs, collars, veils, &c., of 
glass. He not only spins but also weaves glass before 
the eyes of the people. The otherwise brittle glass he 
changes into pliable threads, and uses them for making 
good, warm clothing, by introducing certain ingredients, 
which are his secret, and thereby changing the entire 
nature of the glass. He makes white curly glass muffs; 
also iadies hats of glass, with glass feathers; which are 


lighter than real feathers. Wool, made of glass, it is said, 
cannot be distinguished from the genuine article. 
Pestalozzi’s Principles. fl 


The principle adopted and adhered to Joby Peetalozzi is in ite nature 
apiversal, and may be universally applied. In few words, it is simply 
atten ling to the laws of Nature. By these it has been ordained t hat the 
human understanding, though it may be gradually opened, and enavled 
to embrace a vast extent of knowledge, cen only be opened gradually, 
and by a regular series of efforts ..Accordiug to this method, the 
mind of the pupi! cannot be passive in receiving instruction, It is com- 
pelled to work its way to knowledge. and having its activity properly di- 
rected. is led step by step to the perception of truth.-Mns. ExizapeTe 
HAMILTON, 





In spite of Pestalozzi's patent disqualifications in many 
respects forthe task he ur.dertook in spite of his igno- 
rance of even common subjects (for he spoke, read, wrote, 


and ciphered badly, and knew next to nothing of classics 
or science) ; in spite of his want of worldly wisdom, of 
any comprehensive and exact knowledge of men and of 
things; in spite of his being merely an elementary teach- 
er,—through the force of his all-conquering love, the no- 
bility of his heart, the resistless energy of his enthusiasm, 
his firm grasp of a few first principles, his eloquent expo- 
sition of them in words, his resolute manifestation of them 
in deeds,—he stands forth among educational reformers as 
the man whose influence on education is wider, deeper, 
more penetrating, than all the rest-—the prophet and the 
sovereign of the domain in which he lived and labored. 

The fact that, with such disqualifications and drawbacks, 
he has attained such a position, supersedes any argument 
for our giving earnest heed to what he was and what he 
did. It was late in life—he was fifty-two years of age— 
before Pestalozzi became a practical schoolnaster. He had 
even begun to despair of ever finding the careerin which 
he might attempt to realize the theories over which bis 
loving heart and teeming brain had been brooding from 
hix earliest youth, Me feared that he should die, without 
reducing the ideal of his thought to the real of action. 

Besides the advanced age at which Pestalozzi began his 
work, there was another disability in his case. This was, 
that not only had he had no experience of school work, 
but knew no eminent teacher whose example might have 
stimulated him to imitation ; and he was entirely igno- 
rant (with one notable exception) of all writings on the 
theory and practice of education. The exception I refer 
to is the Hmile of Rousseau, a remarkat ly suggestive book, 
which made, as was to be expected, a strong impression on 
his mind. We know from his own account, that he had 
already endeavored, with indifferent success, to make his 
own son another Emile, The diary in which he has re- 
corded day by day the particulars of his experiment is ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive. 

At fifty-two years of age, then, we find Pestalozzi utter- 
ly unacquainted with the science and the art of education, 
and very scantily furnished even with elementary knowl- 
edge, undertaking at Stanz, in the canton of Unterwalden, 
the charge of eighty children, whom the events of war had 
rendered homeless and destitute. Here he was at last in 





tellated, and provided with watch towers and barracks for 
the accommodation of troops, and with various enginery of 


the position which during years of sorrow and disappoint- 
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ment, he had eagerly desired to fill He was now beng 
into immediate contact with ignorance, vice, and brutality, 

and had the opportunity for testing the power of his long-| 
cherished theories. The man whose absorbing idea had 
been that the ennobling of the people, even of the lowest 
class, through education, was no mere dream, was now, 
in the midst of extraordinary difficulties, to struggle with 
the solution of the problem. And surely, if any man, 
consciously possessing strength to fight, and only desiring 
to be brought face to face with his advertary, ever had 
his utmost wishes granted, it was Pestalozzi at Stanz. Let 
us try for a moment to realize the circeumstances—the forces 
of the enemy on the one side, the single arm on the other, 
and the field of the combat. The house in which the eighty 
children were assembled, to be boarded, lodged, and taught 

was an old tumble-down Ursuline convent, scarcely habi- 
table, and destitute of all the conveniences of life. The 
only apartment suitable for a school-room, was about 
twenty four feet square, furnished with a few desks and 
forms ; and into this were crowded the wretched children, 
noisy, dirty, diseased, and ignorant, with the manners and 
habits of barb rians. Pestalozzi’s only helper inthe man- 
agement of the institution was an old woman, who cooked 
the food and swept the rooms; so that he was, as he tells 
us himself, not only the teacher, brt the paymaster, the 
man-servaut, and almost the I ouse-maid of the children. 

Here, then, we see Pestalozzi surrounded by a“ sea of 
troubles,” against which he had not oaly “to take arms,” 
but to forge the arms himself. And what was the single 
weapon on which he relied for conquest? It was his own 
loving heart. Hear his words,—“My wishes were now 
accomplished. I felt convinced that my heart would 
change the condition of my children as speedily as the 
springtide sun reanimates the earth frozen by the winter. 

“Nor,’’ he adds, “was I mistaken, Before the spring- 
tide sun melted away the snow from our mountains, you 
could no longer recognize the same children.” 

But how was this wonderful tiansformation eflected? 
What do Pestalozzi’s words really mean? Let us pause 
for amoment toconsider them. Here is a man who, in 
the presence of ignorance, obstinacy, dirt, brutality, and 
vice—enemies that will destroy him unless he can destroy 
them—opposes to them the irresistable might ofjweakness, 
or what appears such, and fights them with his heart / 

Let all teachers ponder over the fact, and remember that 
this weapon, too frequently forgotten, and therefore un- 
forged in our training colleges, is an indispensable requi- 
site to their equipment. Wanting this, all the parapher- 
nalia of literary certificates—even the diploma of a Normal 
College—will be unavailing. With it, the teacher, poorly 
furnished in other respects (think of Pestalozzi’s literary 
qualificatious !), may work wonders, compared with which 
the so-called magician's are mere child's play. The first 
lesson, then, we learn from Pestalozzi is, that the teacher 





must have a heart—an apparently simple but profound | 


discovery, to which we cannot aitach too much impor- 
tance. 

But Pestalozzi’s own heart was not merely a statical 
heart—a heart furnished with capabilities for action, but 
not acting; it was a dynamical heart—a heart which was 
constantly at work, and vitalized the system. Let us see 
how it worked. 

“ T was obliged,” he says, “ unceasingly to be everything 
tomy children. I wasalone with them from morning to 
night. It was from my hand that they received what- 
ever could be of service both to their bodies and minds. 
All succor, all consolation, all instruction came to them im- 
mediately from myself. Their hands were in my hand; ?my 
eyes were fixed on theirs, my tears mingled with theirs, my 
smiles encountered theirs, my soup was their soup, my 
drink was their drink, I had around me neither family, 
friends, nor servants; I had only them. I was with them 
when they were in health, by their side when they were 
il. Islept in their midst. I was the last to go to bed, the 
first to rise in the morning. When we were in bed, I used 
to pray with them and talk to the:n till they went to sleep. 
They wished me to do so.” 

This active, practical, self-sacrificing love, beaming on 
the frozen heartsot the children, by degrees melted and 
animated them. Butit was only by degrees. Pestalozzi 
was at first disappointed. He had expected too much, and 
had formed no plan of action. He even rather prided him- 
self upon his want of plan. 

“T knew,” he says “ no method, no art but tnat which 
rested on the simple consequences of the firm belief of the 


Before long, however, he began to see that the response 
which the movement of his heart towards theirs called 
forth was rather a response of his personal efforts, than one 
dictated by their will and*conscience. It excited action, 
but not spontaneous, independent action. This did not 
satisfy him. He wished to:make them act from strictly 
moral motives. 

Gradually, then, Pestalozzi advanced to the main princi- 
ples of his system of moral education—that virtue, to be 
worth anything, must be practical; that it must consist, 
not merely in knowing what is right, but in doing it, that 
even knowing what is right does not come from the ex- 
position of dogmatic precepts, but from the convictions of 
the conscience; and that, therefore, both knowing and 
doing rest ultimately on the enlightenment of the conscience 
through the exercise of the intellect. 

He endeavored, in the first place, to awaken the moral 
sense—to make the children conscious of their moral pow- 
ers, and to accomplish his object, not by preaching to them, 
though he sometimes did this, but by calling these powers 
into exercise. He gave them, as he tells us, few explana- 
tions. He taught them dogmatically neither morality nor 
religion. He wished them to be both moral and religious; 
but he conceived that it was not possible to make them so 
by verbal precept, by word of command, nor by forcing 
them to™commit to memory formularies which did not re- 
present their own conviciions. He did not wish them to 
say they believed, before they believed. He appealed to 
what was divine in their hearts, implanted there by the 
Supreme Creator ; and having brought it out into conscious- 
ness, called on them to exhibit it in action. ‘“ When,” he 
says, “the children were perfectly still, so that you might 
hear a pin drop, I said to them, ‘ Don’t you feel yourselves 
more reasonable and more happy now than when you 
are making a disorderly noise?’ When they clung round 
my neck and called me their father, I would say, * Ch‘ldren, 
could you deceive your father? Could you. after embrac- 
ing me thus, do behind my back what you know I disap- 
prove of?) And when we were speaking about the misery 
of our country, and they felt the happiness of their own 
lot, I used to say, ‘ How good God is, to make the heart of 
man ‘pitiful and compassionate.” At other times, after 
telling them of the desolation of some family in the 
neighborhood, he would ask them whether they were 
willing to sacrifice a portion of their own food to feed the 
starving children of that family ? 

These instances will suffice to show generally what Pes- 
talozzi meant by moral education, and how he operated on 
the hearts and consciences ot the children. We see that, 
instead of feeding their imagination with pictures of virtue 
beyond and above their sphere, he called on them to exer- 
cise those within their reach. He knew what their ordi- 
nary family life had been, and he wished to prepare them 
|for something better and nobler; but he telt that this 
could only be accomplished by making them, while mem- 
bers of Ais family, consciously appreciate what was right 
and desire to do it. 

Here then, in moral and,as we shall presently see, in 
intellectual education, Pestalozzi proceeded from the near, 
the practical, the actual—to the remote, the abstract, the 
ideal. It was on the foundation of what the children were, 
and could become, in the sphere they occupied, that he 
built up their moral education. 

But he conceived—and justly—tbat their intellectual 
training was to be looked on as part of their moral training. 
Whatever increases our knowledge of things as they are, 
tleads to the appreciation of the truth; for truth, in che 
widest sense of the term, is this knowledge. But the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, as requiring mental effort, and 
therefore exercising the active powers, necessarily increas- 
es the capacity to form judgments on moral questions; so 
that, in proportion as you cultivate the will, the affections, 
and the conscience, with a view to independent action, 
you must cultivate the intellect, which is to impose the 
proper limits on that independence; and on the other 
hand, in proportion as you cultivate the intellect, you 
must train the moral powers which are to carry its deci- 
sions into effect. Moral and intellectual education must 
consequently, in the formation of the human being, proceed 
together, the one stimulating and maintaining the action of 
the other. Pestalozzi, therefore instructed as well as edu- 
cated; and indeed educated by means of instruction. In 
carrying out this object, he proceeded from the near, the 
practical, the actual, to the remote, the abstract, and the 
ideal. 





children in my love towards them. I wished to know no 
ther.” 


entitled “ The Evening Hour of a Hermit. He says :— 

“ Nature develops all the human faculties by practice, 
and their growth depends on their exercise.” 

“The circle of knowledge commences close around a 
man, and thence extends concentrically.” 

“ Force not the faculties of children into the remote paths 
of knowledge, until they have gained strergth by exercise 
on things that are near them.” 

“There is in nature an order and march of development. 
If you disturb or interfere with it, you mar the peace and 
harmony of the mind. And this you do, if, before you 
bave formed the mind by the progressive knowledge of 
the realities of life, you fling it into the labyrinth of words, 
and make them the basis of development.” 

“The artificial march of the ordinary school, anticipat- 
ing tae order of Nature, which proceeds without anxiety 
and without haste, inverts this order by placing words 
first, and thus secures a deceitful appearance of success at 
the expense of natural and safe development.” 

In these few sentences we recognize all that is most 
characteristic in the educational principles of Pestalozzi. 
Or to put them in another form :— 

(1) There is a natural order in which the powers of the 
human being develop or unfold themselves. 

(2) We muststudy and understand this order of Nature, 
if we would aid, and not disturb, the development. 

(3) We aid the development, and consequently promote 
the growth of the faculties concerned in it, when we cal! 
them into exercise. 

(4) Nature exercises the faculties of children on the real- 
ities of life—on the near, the present, the actual. 

(5) If we would promote that exercise of the faculties 
which constitutes development and ends in growth, we also, 
as teachers, must, in the case of children, direct them to the 
realities of life—to the things which come in contact with 
them, which concern their immediate interests, feelings, 
and thoughts 

(6) Within this area of personal experience we must con- 
fine them, until, by assiduous, practical exercise in it, their 
powers are strengthened, and they are prepared to advance 
to the nextconcentric circle] and then to the next, and so 
on, in unbroken succession. 

(7) In the order of Nature, things go before words, the 
realities before the symbols, the substance pvefore the 
shadow. We cannot, without disturbing the harmonious 
order of the development, invert this order. If we do so, 
we take the traveler out of the open sunlit high-road, and 
plunge him into an obscure labyrinth, where he gets en- 
tangled and bewildered, and loses his way. 

In spite of many drawbacks, if we look upon the teacher 
as a man whose especial function it is, to use an 1llustra- 
tion from Socrates, to be, as it were, the accoucheur ot the 
mind, to bring it out into vhe sunlight of life, to rouse its 
do:mant powere, and make it conscious of their possession, 
we must assign to Pestalozzi a very high rank among 
teachers. 

It was this remarkable instinct for developing the facul- 
ties of his pupils that furmed his main characteristic as a 
teacher. Hereim lay nis great strength. To set the intel- 
lectual machinery in motion—to ake it a work, and keep 
it working; that was the sole object at which he aimed : 
of all the rest he took little account. If he had any meth- 
od, this was its most important element. But in carrying 
it out, he relied upon a principle which must be insisted 
| on as cardinal and essential in education. He secured the 
thorough interest of his pupils in the lesson, and mainly 
through their own direct share in it. By his influence 
he got them to concentrate all their powers upon it; 
and this concentration, involvizg self-exercise, in turn, by 
reaction, augmented the interest and the result was an 
inseparable association of the act of learning with pleasure 
in learning. Whatever else, then Pestalozzi’s teaching 
lacked. it was intensely interesting to the children, and 
made them love learning. 

Consistently with the principles quoted from the “ Hwven- 
ing Hours of a Hermit,” and with the practice just describ- 
ed, we see that Pestalozzi’s conception of the teacher's 
function made it consist pre-eminently in rousing the pupil’s 
native energies, and bringing about their selt- development. 
This self-development is the consequence of the self-activi- 
ty of the p:pil’s own mind—of the experience which his 
mind goes through in dealing with the matter to be learn- 
ed. This experience must be his own; by no other ex- 
perience than his own can he be educated at all The 
education, therefore, that he gains is self-education ; and 





We shall see his theoretical views en this point ina few 
quotations from a work which he wrote some years before, 


the teacher is constituted as the stimulator and director of 
| the intellectual processes by which the learner educates him- 
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self. This is the central principle of all education—of all 
teaching; and though not formally enunciated in these 
words by Pestalozzi, it is clearly deducible from this 
theory. 

We are now prerared, to estimate the great and special 
service which Pestalozzi did to education. It is not his 
speculative theories, nor his practice (especially the latter), 
which have given him his reputation—it is that he, beyond 
all who preceded him, demanded that paramount import- 
ance should be attached to the elementary stages of teach- 
Ing. ‘“ His differentia,’ as Mr. Quick justly remarks, “ is 
rather his aim than his method.” He saw more clearly 
than all his predecessors, not only what was needed, but 
how the need was to be supplied. Elementary education, 
in his view, means, not definite instruction in special sub- 
jects, but the eliciting of the powers of the child as pre- 


parative to definite instruction,—it means that course of 


cultivation which the mind of every child ought to go 


taught also, and declares that there is a platform ot mental 
equality as well—that the mind needs the same things in 
the same measure, 

And in this statement of what the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the Common School system are, I am led to 
make my first —— of the doctrin2 to which I have 
referred. A single glance at the condition of educational 
affairs in this city will show how far we have departed 
from the simple requirements of the propositions I have 
stated. 

We not only have two colleges, whose expenses are 
met by general taxation, with curricula embracing every 
known subject of academic ivstruction, but in the course 
of study ot our grammar and primary schools, the subjects 
presented number fifteen or twenty, and, of course, em- 


Never having been ableto give full assent to the argzu- 
ments which are claimed to prove the propriety of making 
academic education a public charge, I am ready, and even 
eager, to accept the present situation of affairs, and to say 





through, in order to secure the all-sided development of to the less eloquent and active advocates of felementary in- 


its powers. It does not mean learning to read, write, and 
cipher, which are matters of instruction, but the exercises 
which should precede them. Viewed more generally, it 
is that assiduous work of the pupil's mind upon facts, as 
the building materials of knowledge, by which they are 
to be shaped and prepared for their place in the edifice. 
After this is done, but not before, instruction proper 
commences its systematic work. 

This principle may find its general expression as a pre- 
cept for the teacher thus:—Always make your pupil begin 
his education by dealing with concrete things and facts, never 
with abstractions and generalizatinos--such as definitions,rules, 
and propositions couched in words, Things first, after- 
wards woids—particular facts first, afterwards, general 


| struction—let well enough alone. 
| agitation and disturbance. I ‘see much good in things as 
|they are. If those who sincerely believe that the govern- 
ment should be so parental and munificent as to place 
within the reach of every aspiring lad the means of the 
most ample technical or professional education, will only 
rest content with the large measure of success they have 
| already gained, with the crowded seats ot advanced learn- 
ing endowed beyond all means of private munificence by 
legislation which subsidizes for their support the property, 
personal and mixed, of the whole Commonwealth; if, 
turther, they will be content with a course of instruction in 
our Common Schools, so far in advance of the three R's, 
; that our children are taught in three languages, and in- 
| structed in botany, zoology and physics; if, I say, my 
friends who regard themselves as the advanced and liberal 
class will only be content|with things as they have been, 


I foresee dangers in 








the same plan of equal rights; it concerns the things to be | of this Board holding positions of great influence in un- 


efficial councils of Church and State. I would reach such 
with a waraing word—that as guardians of our school in- 
terests it will be wise to forestall any agitation of these 
subjects by a spirit of concession, and that the true rule 
will be—in reference to the question of religion and the 
Common School—quieta non movere. 
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brace] many which are neither essential nor elementary. | 


|to the champions of what is called higher education, and | 


Salaries in Primary and Grammar Schools, $2,350,000 
- of janitors , : , : 105,000 
8 for National College. 88 000 
«“ —_ Eveing Schools. 85,000 
" “ Colored e ' ° 28,500 
| “ Clerks &c., of Board. 36,000 
« © Gupte. ete. . . 33,000 
. “ Compulsory Education. 12,400 
A “ Nautical School. 26,500 
Supplies books Ac. 130,000 
Rents, ‘ 36,000 
Fuel. 55,000 
Gas. , , . ‘ 13,000 
Incidentals Board of Education. 18,000 
™ Normal College. ‘ 4,500 
“ Primary and Grammar Schools. . 55,000 
“1 All other. 5,100 
Corporate Schools. ‘ ‘ 105,500 
Mr. Wetmore offered a resolution looking to « change 
of day for holding the meetings. 
Mr. Katzenberg to increase the primary course from 
three to four years. 





The Committees were announced by Pres't. Walker, 
| On Teachers—Messrs. Donnelly, Mason, Vermilye, Kelly, 
| Wetmore. On Supplies—Traud, Manniere, Wetmore, 
| Place, West. Normal College—Wilkham, Bell, Kelly; 
| Donnelly, Pillow. Finance—Vermilye, Beardslee, Dowd, 
| Bell, Kelly. New Schools—Place, Flynn, Traud, Manniere, 


sncipl The child h q| te will not hazard the attainments already made. In| Watson. vening Schools—Beardslee, Bell, Nebrbas, 
facts, or principles. . > as eyes, Cars, an@ | bushing for more there is, in my judgment, a possibility of | Manniere, Place. 
fingers, which he can employ on things and arousing a power in the community of great weight by | 


facts, and gain ideas—that is knowledge from them. reason of its wealth, its clear judgment, its conservative 


Let him, then, thus employed them. This employment 
constitutes his elementary education—the education 
which makes him conscious of his powers, forms the mind, 
and prepares it for its after work. 

(1). The principles of education are not to be devised 
ab extra; they are to be sought for in human nature. 

(2). 
bodily, intellectual, and moral capabilities, ready for de- 
velopment, and struggling to develop themselves. 

(3). The education conducted by the formal educator 
has both a negative and a positive side. The negative 
tunction of the educator consists in removing impediments, 
so as to afford free sc»pe for the learner's self-develop- 
ment. The educator's positive function is to stimulate the 
learner to the exercise of his powers, to furnish materials 
and occasions for the exercise, and to fsuperintend and 
maintain the action of the machinery. 

(4). Self-development begins with the impressions re- 
ceived by the mind from external objects, These, impres- 
sions (called sensations), when the mind becomes conscious 
of them, group themselves into perceptions. . These are 
registered in the mind as conceptions or ideas, and con- 
stitute that elementary knowledge which is the basis of all 
knowledge. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Boarp or Epucation.—The Com.nissioners met January 
21. President Walker delivered his inaugural address. 
Gentlemen of the Board of Education : 


I might put in extended rhetorical paraphrase, or con- 
dense into a Latin apothegm, the doctrine to which I have 
declared allegiance, but it is tersely expressed in the sen- 
sible and weighty saying, “ Let well enough alone,” among 
the mo-t precious of the inheritances the people of 
our day have, as a result of the accumulated wisdom 
and experience of those who have before us, in the 
American systom of Common School education. More 
than any other thing, it has made our nation what it is. 
It has suffered changes as the nation has developed. Of 
New England origin, that region of large ideas, hard work, 
and low diet, it has cast off long since the swaddling bands 
of sectarian control in which it was nursed, and retains 
as its tandamental characteristics such as these : 


The state must provide without cost the opportunity for 
elementary education to the whole population; elemen- 
tary education embraces subjects which by common 
consent are agreed to be essential to the thorough 
knowledge of every other subject and to the practice of 
any porsuit in life. These subjects are to be tanght’ in 
the same way and to the same extent to persons of both 
sexes and of every condition: in other words, the demo- 
cratic element in Common School education concerns not 


only the persons to whomfit is given, as all standing on 





This nature is an organic nature—a plexus of 


and logical methods, which shall bring all the force of ar- 
guiment and of capital agaiu-t the existence, at public ex- 
pense, of academic education in any form. 

On the other hand, to my conservative friends who 
'mourn over the advanced points already gained by the 


friends of higher education, my cqunsel is, let well enough | 


alone. Reading, writing and arithmetic are still taught in 

' the schools, whatever else besides. 
| for uhe past thirty yeara has been adverse to the general 
principles 5 ou hold. 
| tution the support of which is a public charge, and such 
educational institutions, thus supported, tor the purposes 
| of advanced education, are in every county in the state. 
| Their friends are numerous and active; they will combat 
your theoriesgf you desire, but in the last event will say 
| they care nothing about them. It isa waste of time to 
| dispute the wisdom of the origin of a thing when the 
| thing exists asa potentJilluminating and beneficent fact. 
| Be content, then, my friends of both factions. My voice 
is for peace. Letuscherisn every useful means whereby 
knowledge is spread abroad. 


It is doubtless true that discontent and broken-hearted- 
| ness are the lot of many a poor buy or girl who has conceived 
the false notion that so many years of laborious study will 
in some way and of necessity bring comtort and dignity | 
and success. But suppose the weak are disappointed and | 
crushed ; the world moves on, and it is certain that knowl. 
edge is better than ignorance, and light than darkness; 
and I cherish every statute of the State, and would con-| 
verse and enrich every institution of the State which in 
what ever way spreads intelligence amoung the people. In 
this great city there are hundreds of industries, and in 
each many highly skilled workmen. The system of ap- 
prenticeship has gone by the board. 


The general quality of skilled labor has suffered by this 
fact. Students of our social life may urge and reiterate 
the argument that under the guise of supplying teachers 
for our schools, we are overstocking our market and hold- 
ing out to hundreds delusive hopes of success in some kind 
of intellectual Jabor, in fitting for which opportunities for } 
training in practical industry have been neglected. It may 
be as a result of one or all these demands, one shall see the 
time when the turning lathe and the sewing machine shall 
be parts of general school supplies. When the time comes 
for such changes we shall hear of it. It will be a voice as 
of the sound of many waters. The school system and its 
methods and subjects of instruction are surrounded by al- 
most constitutional guarantees. The compromise in our 
State, formulated in the Statute ot 1851, which nominally 
forbids sectarian instruction, and like tbe charge to a grand 
jury about bribery at elections, forms an item in every 
superintendent's report, is as a bit of legislation a charm- 
ing absurdity. It contains on its face all the elements of 
perfect self-contradiction, but as a compromise it was a 
triumph of diplomacy which has now these thirty years 
prodaced most salutary results. 

Whatever may be our individual convictions upon the 
general subject—and it is probable that all shades of opinion 
are here represented—it is very certain that a generous 
acceptance of the compromises of thirty years ago and a 
liberal interpretation of the provisions of that statute are 











The course of things 


Nothing isso permanent as an insti- 


Aw interesting series of lectures is in progress at Chick- 
ering Hall, at eight P.M., as per following schedule, viz.; 
, On Jan. 23 Mr. George Vandenboff appears in entirely 

new programme of selections from Dickens as follows : 
'Sam Weller’s Valentine, Old Scrooge and the Ghost of 
Christmas Present; Little Dombey at Mrs. Pipkins. Pro- 
gramme for Jan. 30: Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr., gives hum- 
|orous and dramatic readings. Walter R. Johnston organ- 
ist. Organ solo, * The Correct Card,” (anon). “In 
Tiger Bay,’ “A new Cure for Rheumatism,’ 
| “Aux ltaliens,” by request of many, Meredith, accompan- 
|ied on the organ by Mr. Johnston. Organ solo, -— . 
| Ellen McJones Aberdeen,” W. S. Gilbert. “ Eugene 
| Aram’s Dream,” Hood. On Feb. 2, Mr. Alfred P. Bur- 
| bank renders a choice programme of humorous and dialect 
| recitations, Feb. 9 Mr. Charles Roberts in another entirely 
| different and caretully selected programme, comprising 
| several new selections. Single reserved seat tickets fifty 
| cents and seventy-five cents, according to location. Now 
}on sale at Schuberth’s music store, 23 Union square. 
ELSEWHERE. 

| Ar the Sunday Schools in New York State the atten- 
dance the past year was over 900,000, of whom 100,000 
were teachers. 





Buchanan. 





Miss Yocum, a school-teacher of Oregon, has taken up 
a land claim, fenced it, built a house upon it, and this year 
raised 612 bushels of grain, besides attending to her 
duties as ateacher. There is energy! Wecan salely say 
that Miss Y., is a go-ahead teacher as well as a farmer. 


Tue Cane-growers’ Association met at St. Louis last 
week, passed a resolution calling upon the United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture to urge Congress to provide 
tunds for the establishment of schools in connection with 
State Agricultural colleges whereat instruction shall be 
given in the processes of growing cane and its manufac- 
ture into sugar. 


Tue Cost.—The following table gives the comparative 
cost of public education per month per pupil enrolled, in 
these States, for the year 1876, including cost of adminis- 
tration and all other current expenses. California, $2.41 ; 
Delaware, $1.39; Georgia, $1.50; Indiana, $1.31; Kan- 
sas, $1.33 ; Kentucky, .90; Maine, $1.18 ; Maryland, $1.06 ; 
Massachusetts, $1.68 ; Michigan, $1.11 ; Minnesota, $2.01 ; 
Missouri, $1.40 ; New York, $1.03; Ohio, $1.26; Penn- 
sylvania, $1.10; Rhode Isiand, $1.43 ; Tennessee, .93 ; 
South Carolina, .76 ; Vermont, $!.16 ; Virginia, .88. 


New Yorx.—Com. G. V. Chapin proposes the follow- 
ing certificate be filled when a pupil leaves a school : Be 
SND ood adneceesseadesasncanes ,® pupil in 
echool district No, ...., town of................ , Onta- 





the true methods for us to pursue. There are members 


rio county, has passed a thorough examination in the 
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branches named below, as follows: (Here follows the | treated, with a view to establish sound opinions. The 
name of text book, the page or subject being given, also | Relations of Capital and Labor, the Distribution of Profits, 


his deportment and attendance record.) And the under- 
signed would advise that the person herein named should 
begin at the page designated in resuming the study of the 
above named branches, (To be signed by the teacher and 
trustee, and also the examining committee.) 

A complaint comes from the City of Brotherly Love 
that the teachers are overworked and underpaid. The 
Telegraph says: ‘It is unreasonable to expect, that a 
woman who, after a toilsome day inthe school-room, is 
compelled to sit up until nearly midnight with examina- 
tion papers, averages, and all that sort of thing, will 
take the liveliest sort of interest in higher educational 
methods or in anything else but the baldest and _bar- 
renest routine. As our school system is at present 
organized, not only isno encouragement held out to the 
teachers to interest themselves in the science of teaching, 
but they are subjected to the most enormous discourage- 
ments.” Just so. 

Inpiana.—At the State Association, ‘Thoroughness in 
School ‘Vork” was discussed. A speaker declared that school 
work can and should be made so attractive that pupils will 
be won to it a pleasure, and their enthusiasm aroused, Study, 
he added with good sense, should never be imposed as a 
punishment, nor should a holiday be offered as a 
premium for application—either of these courses being 
an acknowledgment that the work of life is a burden- 
some task which it is honorable to shirk on any favor- 
able opportunity. He thought that the mistake in punish- 
ing children to make them work is in supposing that pre- 


sent study in the main thing to be secured; whereas it, 


really is good habits and the right attitude toward life’s 
work. He insisted upon aclear and adequate knowledge 
of a thing being attained before a pupil passes to an- 
other study, and a clear and adequate expression of that 
knowledge. 


Troy, N. Y.—Bishop Doane at the annual Convention of 
the Albany Diocese made an address in which he said: I 
have come to have considerable doubt and great anxiety, 
about the teaching of children, as it is carried on to-day. 
International series of question books; irresporsible and 
ill-educated Sunday School teachers, absorbiyg the duties 
of Pastors, Parents and Sponsors; the Sunday School 
made a substitute for the Church, with its own service- 
book and hymn-book, and with the questionable accom- 
paniment of prizes and picnics, tend to nothing safe or 
certain, definite or distinctive. We have got to accept the 
fact in this country, that large numbers of children will be 
instructed in the public schools; unless extravagance of 
our modern School Boards, in over-educating children into 
utter unfitness for, and discontent with, their providential 
position and their appointed sphere of life, reacts into an 
overthrown of the whole system. And the Public Schools 
must be, and ought to be, absolutely secular. The thin 
veneer of so-called religion laid on the system, by the 
casual reading of half a chapter of the Bible, only deludes 
people into an easy excuse for neglecting their duties, 


about the religious training of the young. We cannot | 


undertaken to compete with Common Schools, by Paro- 
chial, Schools. I believe we are bound to furnish when we 
ean,§{Church Schools and Colleges of every sort of grade. 
But the great majority of American children must be 
educated in the Public Schools. And Public School 
educrtion must be and ought to be unreligious. This 
means that the Clergy ought to be most careful about the 
training of our children, in the positive, definite, distinctive 
faith of the Creeds; and in the clear-cut system of the 
Church. This cannot be left to the hour of questionable 
teaching in the Sunday School. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 
First Privorpres or Porrtican Economy, concisely pre- 
sented for the use of high schools and academies. By 
Aaron L. Chapin, D.D. New York : Sheldon & Co. 


This book has been prepared with special reference to 
use in high schools and academies, where the time that 
ean be devoted to this study is limited, and it gives within 
a small compass a concise, yet clear and simple statement 
of the most important principles of the science. A logical 
order is followed and the parts and subjects are presented 
in their natural connections and relations. The treatment 


of each important t»pic is followed by exercises or ques- 
ons tended to elicit in the class-room free discussion. 
The subjects now agitating the public mind are distinctly 


the Principles and Usages of Taxation, the Functions of 
Money and Credit, the uses of Banks, and the Demand of 
Modern Civilization tor more Free International Trade, 
have a prominent place as topics ot present, practical in- 
terest. A sample copy will be sent to any teacher, desiring 
to examine the book with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. 

Breakrast For Two. By Joenna H. Matthews. Boston. 
D. Lothrop & Co.; price $1.59, 

Although this is not the best of Miss Matthew’s pro- 
ductions, it is a very good story. The life of two street 
Arabs who were taken in hand by a young lady, is told, 
with other incidents in a large family of children who live 
in New York. A moral is conveyed through Milly’s kind- 
ness to the young ragamuffins, who turned out honest boys 
| through her persevering teaching. The story is natural, 
and related without effort. 


MAGAZINES. 
The Paper World begins its first number with January. 


It is of fine appearance, and promises to devote itself ex- 
clusively to the paper interest, but in the broadest sense. 
We find many articles of interest, upon ,“‘ Paper Collars,” 
“Paper Pulp,” etc, also a pretty poem hy Elaine Goodale, 
‘ The Unwritten Sheet.” 


Every month prizes are offered by the Editor ot the 
Sonotars Companion for the best composition and the 
best letter. For December, Julius Muller of New York 
City, won a book, (a collection of stores) for the neatest, 
best punctuated, and most interesting letter; Addie 
Guerber, of New York State, had the best composition, 
“ A Visit to Berne” and received one of Dickens works. 

There is a perceptible change upon the familiar face of 
our friend, the Christian Intelliyencer. The arrangement 
of the different departments has been altered, and with 
great advantage to general appearance. 

Three farmers will contribute articles on out-door topics 
to the Midwinter Scribner. The papers are, the fourth of 
Rev. E. P. Roe's series on “Success with Small Fruits,” 
“New England Fences” by Rowland C. Robinson; and 
an interesting collection of miscellanies, by Jolin Bur- 
roughs, under the caption, “ Notes of a Walker.” Ad- 
ditional topics of a similar interest will deal with “Flour 
from Chestnuts,” “ New Fruit Press,” ‘The Mechanical 
Extraction of Cream,” and (ina paper on John Bright) 
with the famous Corn Laws of England. 

D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston have begun the publication 
ofa new monthly called Zhe Little Folks’ Reader. It is 
approved by Supt. Eliot and has been already adopted in 
his primary departments. It contains reading matter 
finely illustrated, and is printed in large, clear type. 
The aim of the editor is to induce the boys and girls 
to use their eyes, and think about what they see. 
Primary teachers can secure a copy by applying to the 
publishers. 


Appleton’s Journal for February contains the conclusion 
of “A Stroke of Diplomacy,” “The Comedy Writers cf 
the Restoration,” an article on “ Life in Brittany,” “ The 
Russian Gypsies,” by Charles G. Leland; the Duke of 
Argyll’s “ First Impressions of America,” a poem by Al- 
fred Austen, and two other papers. 

The titles of the six articles in the February North Amer- 
ican Review are: “‘ The Catholic Church and Modern So- 
ciety,” by Cardinal Manning, “ The Third Term,” py T. O. 
Howe, “ M. de Lesseps and his Canal,” by Rear-Admiral 
Daniel Ammen, “ Now and Then in America,” by George 
Augustus Sala, “ The Emancipation Proclamation,” by 
President James C. Welling, and “Recent English Books,” 
by Mayo W. Hazeltine. 

For February, Lippincott’s has three articles, “A Day 
with the Ottawa Chantier-Men,” by Frederic G. Mather. 
“ The Delta of the Sumasinta,” being the eighth chapter 
of Dr. Oswald’s “Summerland Sketches,” and the first 
part of “ Old and New Rouen,” by Edward King. Arthur 
Venner writes of “The Bonapartes in Exile,” and E. N. 
Lamont of “The Peasant Land of Lorne.” 

The midwinter number of the Art Interchange is rubri- 
cated, which renders it more attractive; but the illustra- 
tions are so fine that due praise must be awarded them. 
Mr. James Kelly gives ten glimpses of “An Arabian 
Knight ;” there are two illustrations of Mr.W. H. Gibson’s 
pictures, an engraving of Mr. S. J. Guy’s latest work, “Last 
Touches,” and two examples of Aube’s Vases. The art- 
icles in this number will especially please persons inter- 
ested in art. 








The Domestic Monthly for February is at hand, filled with 
the usual review of fashions, descriptive plates, new trim- 
mings, coiffures, millinery lingerie, vomestic art, stories, 
poems, household matters, reviews, etc. 

The Album of Pen Art has an enterprising publisher. 
Those interested in this line should send to Toledo, Ohio, 
for a copy. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for February will be 
found many articles of general interest on the “ Origin of 
Criminal Law,” by William W. Bellson ; “ Hanoverian 
Village Life,” by Walter Nordhoff; “ Daylight in the 
School Room,” by M. Javal; “Artesian Wells and the 
Great Sahara,” by Seaton Schroeder. ‘The Origin of the 
Gypsies,” etc. 

The January Scrotars Companion will contain one of 
Mrs. A. Elmore’s sterling stories; also a “ Truly Indian 
Story. The storiesofthe Companion are well adapted to 
reading aloud to scholars, as hundreds of teachers testify. 
There will be a letter from John G. Whittier in “ the 
School Room. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Programme and Itineraries of Cook’s Grand Excursions 
to Europe for 1880.—National Club List, 1880.—Quar- 
terly Elocutionist for January, edited by Anna Randall 
Diehl, 35 Union square, New York city ; price thirty cents. 
Many of the readings and recitations are from late maga- 
zines. All are well adapted for their purpose.—The Rela- 
tions of Railroads to the Public. A statement prepared by 
F. B. Thurber, Esq., of New York city.—Temperance and 
Legislation, by Canon Farrar; National Temperance Socie- 
ty, New York.—Vick’s Grand Educational Prizes for 
schools, seminaries, academies and colleges, Rochester, N. 
Y.—Principles of Elocution and Vocal Culture, by B. W. 
Atwell. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Besides the directions 
jor training and developing the vocal organs, there are 
selections for elocutionsry practice from the best authors. 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Por the New Yorx ScHOOL Jounna., 


The School System of Pennsylvania. 





Scpr. 8. H. Prarner. 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

Each township and borough constitutes an independent 
school district. The smaller cities constitute a single dis- 
trict, and larger cities are divided into two or more dise 
tricts with a Central Board of Control. 

Each school district has a board of six directors, two of 
which are elected annually and serve for a term of three 
years. 

The directors are the trustees of the school property. 
They have power to levy a tax as high as thirteen mills oa 
the dollar for school purposes, and the same if necessary, 
for building purposes, provi Jed the building tax shall never 
be greater than the school tax. They have full power to 
seize real estate, and to locate school buildings, to employ 
teachers and fix their salaries. It is their duty, however, 
to provide a suitable number of school-houses for the ac- 
commodatior of all the children in the district, between the 
ages of six and twenty-one. It is their duty to see that 
there 1s a uniformity of text-books in the district. It is 
their privilege to adopt a course of study for the schools 
under their care, provided none of the branches be exelud- 
ed which are required by law to be taught in each 
schools. : 

At the close of each school year the president of the 
board is required to make affidavit that “no teacher has 
been employed or had charge of a school who had not at 
the time a valid certificate from the county superinten- 
dent,” which affidavit, together with a report setting forth 
the financial condition of the district, is sent to the county 
superintendent, and when approved by him is forwarded 
to the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg. 

No teacher can obtain a permanent certificate or the se- 
cond degree of a normal school diploma, which is also a 
permanent certificate, without first having his application 
signed by the school board or boards in whose district or 
districts he has taught for three years. They certify that 
as a teacher he is qualified intellectually, morally and pro- 
fessionally, and worthy in all respects to hold a permanent 
certificate. 

The directors of the county meet at the county seat once 
in three years, and elect a county superintendent who, if 
he be a professional teacher of literary and scientific attain- 
ments, is commissioned by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for a term of three years. 
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The directors have power to expel a teacher at any time 
for cause, and to arraign the coanty superintendent for 
trial before a court appointed and presided over by the 
State Superintendent. 

Great is the responsibility of our school directors. Chil- 
dren must look to them for good school-houses, good fur- 
niture, good apparatus, and good teachers; for there is no 
place else tolook. Directors can, if they choose, refuse to 
raise money necessary to the support of a good school, or 
to the erection of good buildings. The public spirit and in- 
telligence of the average school director is above that of 
the average citizen; yet there are men on boards of educa- 
tion who were elected to their position because they 
pledged themselves to favor a decrease in the school tax, 
and thus prevent the erection of suitable new buildings, 
the purchase of needed apparatus, and the employment of 
good teachers. 

The law requires each school board to visit all the 
schools in the district once a month. For this work they 
may appoint their secretary and allow him a reasonable 
compensation for his services. 

Directors are required to serve without compensation. 
I think theve are arguments both for and against compen- 
sation for service. A few of those in the affirmative may 
be as follows: 

1. “Servant is worthy of his hire.” 

2. A man is more apt to atterd to work for which he 
receives a reasonable compensation. 

3. Without compensation for his own services a director 
is apt to look upon the system of public instruction as a 
system of missionary work, and think that superintendents 
and teachers should work for, at best, but little remunera- 
tion. Pay a director for his own work and he can more 
clearly see that a teacher should receive such compensa- 
tion as will encourage young men and young women to 
prepare for the difficult and responsible work of teaching. 

Some of the arguments in favor o! the negative may be 
as follows: 

1. The people are already burdened with taxation. 
Money is scarce. The county poor, and road taxes are 
very oppressive. Make no new necessities for taxation, 
until the county buildings and bridges are paid for, and 
until temnerance shall come and drive away nine-tenths of 
our court expenses. 

2. There are in every district a number of m:n who are 
able and willing to perform the duties ot director without 
compensation. : 

3. Such men prompted by their public spirit and love for 
the children make better school officers than do those who 
would seek the office for its benefits. 

After having given the question consideration from four 
or five years, I am inclined to believe that it would be bet- 
ter to reduce the number of directors in each district to 
three and allow each one a reasonable compensation for a 
certain number of days work each year. 





William L. Crandall. 





We present extracts from Mr. Crandall’s “ Three Hours’ 
School A Day,” published in 1854. Mr. Crandall was one 
of the most powerful expounders of the need of Free 
School Law, and produced unanswerable arguments in its 
favor. To him, more than to any one man, is the credit 
due for the enactment of that law; New York has been 
another State since that time. Mr. Crandall had what was 
thought to be peculiar views on the questions of what a 
child should study, and how long he should be in school ; 
at the time they were uttered they were considered im- 
practical, and perhaps wild. It is plain that the public 
mind has greatly changed ; and it is by no means certain 
that Mr. Crandall may not be found to be in the right, In- 
dustrial Education calls for four hours in the school-room. 

“To have independent men and women, a portion of that 
thought and action in childhood and youth, must be in- 
dependent. Parrots are no longer wanted. This—that 
is, the next ten years—is to be an age of enquiry, ot con- 
troversy, in regard to the Nature of Man, and his relat‘ons, 
to which no other age bears any scrt of comparison. Why ? 
Because science is to take the place of guessing—ot herwise 
called speculation. The man whose attainment is to learn 
and repeat what others have sad. is no longer wanted. 
He can no longer act a part. The age for him has gone 
by. Consequently, we should adapt our School Syetem 
to the new age and the new wants. We now want men 
and women who can do: who can strike a blow now for 
the race, and furnish their idea of what the world is to be. 
The Six Hours a Day System, makes men mere funnels 





for that which is and has been, to run through. The men 
who have made their mark on the world’s progress, as a 
general fact, are men who did not, for any conaiderable 
portion of the period of growth of body, stay in school six 
hours per day. The exceptions, are men whose marvellous 
positive power made them proof against all assault from 
without: who could neither be moulded nor crushed by 
the present unnatural system. 

“ Our Education is now a thing of fashion, and not a thing 
of Science. It is a thing of manner and not of matter; of 
forms and not of ideas; of words and not of things; of the 
way in which a thing is said, and not of what is said. 
Above all, it is a thing of fashion and not of science. The 
time is to come, and is comparatively at hand, when pro- 
ficiency in Education is to consist in knowledge of science, 
or of the laws and works of God, and above all, of that | 
science of sciences, the science of man; and not in poor, 
pitiful verbal criticisms, and “ ground and lofty tumbling” | 
in literature, the mere work of man. 

“ The business of children and youth, is to grow: the Al- | 
mighty made arrangements for that, but did not for schools; 
and with His arrangements we have no right to inierfere.” 
The true idea is, that school labor is not to interfere with | 
growth, 

“This age demands of every one who would act well and 
successfully bis part, a higher and truer Education than has 
been demanded by any preceding age. To meet this de- 
mand, in our go-ahead country, children have been 
crowded into school rooms six hours a day, for six, eight 
and ten months in the year. This is kept up from the age 
of 4 or 5, to 15 or 21, as the case may be, by almost all 
who can afford the expense in time ormoney. In accord- 
ance with the impulsive spirit of our people, the question 
sought to be solved, is, the attainment of the greatest amount 
of what is called Education, in the smallest number of months 
or years, In doing this, the laws which the Creator has 
written on the body and the mind, have been overlooked 
or disregarded. In fact, in the matter of Education, 
hitherto, the body has been out of the question ; and Edu- | 
cation has been carried on in our schools as though the | 
scholar was all mind and no body: and though the fact | 
that the scholar has a body could not be ignored by the | 
senses, the idea of educating the body, and educating it 
first of all, and with the same sedulous care that we bestow 
on the mind, as yet remains absolutely foreign to the 
American system of Education. This is true, in its whole 
range, from the “infant” Primary to the College ard high- 
sounding University. Children have been treated, in this 
regard, as though they were so many machines of wood, 
and stone, and iron.” 
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Turning Over a New Leaf. 








By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 

Many promises are made at the beginning of the New Year ; 
many resolutions are formed, which are soon forgotten. Very 
many boys and girls, men and women say, “I’llturn a new 
leaf now.” Do the readers of the COMPANION know the origin 
of the expression ? 

Comparatively few who use the phrase think of the depths 
of meaning conveyed by it. Many men as the old year wanes 
drink to excess, and are loathesome in their habits; they will 
frequently be heard to suy “‘ When the New Year comes I will 
reform.” They do not stvp to think that the single days of the 
old year are of as much importance as those of the New Year. 
They are of the same length, holding the same temptations 
and the same dangers, while each day spent in wrong-doing 
weakens the izciination to do right, makes the successful re- 
formation more difficult. 

How many boys and girls “ intend” to turn over a new leaf 
and study more closely after New Year's Day; but soon the 
studies are neglected after the old sort. Mama's requests go 
unheeded, and the teacher wears a sorrowful face again. 

The readers of the Companion of course do not need to turn 
new leaves, for they attend to their lessons, or Cousin Alice 
would not have such piles of interesting letters on her desk ; | 
they must be kindly-hearted, also, or they would not send such 
pleasant messages to her to make her eyes dance and the 
dimples come and go in her cheeks; if they did not love home | 
and good reading, the Compantoy would not be found in their 
possession. What a long string of conclusive logic, which we 
will follow up with atrue story about two of the worst boys | 
in one of the worst schools that ever vexed a teacher to the 
borders of despair. 

Will Smith and George Brown were the ring-leaders in al 
the neighborhood mischief. They had plenty of assistance, 
you may be assured, from other boys whom they were trainiug 





j through the curls of smoke so frequently. 


to follow in their steps. They were fifteen years old, and all- 
tmost the same height. George had dark-grey eyes, keen and 
restless, curly brow hair, was quick in movement, witty in 
speech, and had a kindly heart toward his mother and sisters . 
and his companions in mischief, but he was thoughtless o 
consequences when bent on “ fun,” 

Will had brown eyes, dark hair, a quiet disposition, and 
cared little for any person unless to annoy them. Lessons 
were easily learned, but they preferred any other source of 
learning than the books at the school-room. Both chewed to- 
bacco and kept their shirt fronts spattered with the filthy stuff, 
and the corners of their mouths made them look as hideous as 
an Indian in his war-paint. Both of them smoked short stem- 
ed clay pipes, and enjoyed teasing the girls by smoking in 
their faces, and chasing them away from the pretty nooks 
among the trees about the play-ground. For hours at a time 
the lazy fellows would lie on the grass, in the summer time, or 
on the benches of the village bar-room in the winter, and 
smoke until they were dizzy, because they thought it manly 
to do so, and the bad men who gathered there encouraged 
them in doing wrong. No one told them of the evil effects on 
the system, or the danger to the eyes when they looked 
They tned to excel 
each other m profanity, and ifthey could persuade a smaller 
boy to swear they would laugh and shout with glee. 

They never attended Sunday school, but roamed around 
through all the day. 

They made a pretense of attending school, but were quite as 
frequently playing truant as sitting in their seats. New Year's 
Day was coming, and the bad boys of the school thought it 
would be fine sport to bar out the teacher, and demand a treat. 
All their plans were well laid. Will and George were to se- 
cure the door, and when the teacher arrived next morning, if 
he refused the treat, all the gang of unruly ones were to join in 
snow-balling him until he acceded to their wishes. 

As soon as it was dark on New Year's Eve those inseparable 
companions met at the school-house. George “ boosted” Will 
up to the rear window, which was very high from the grouud, 
and the only one not fastened. Will shoved up the window, 
and attempted to climb in, but the window came down with a 
slam on the back of his head, knocking him senseless, his legs 
became too limber to keep their’place on George's shoulder and 
his body began to sink down. George was terribly frightened ; 
ne thought Will was dead, yet he did not dare to leave him for 
fear that he was living and the weight of his body would kill 
him ; holding up the poor limber legs with all his strength, he 
shouted : 

“Help! help! murder!” 

How glad he was to hear some one shout back : 

“ Halloo, where are you? What's the matter?” 

The words followed by quick steps along the road, where the 
snow was beaten down very hard. 
‘*Here,” answered George. 

quick.” 

The teacher answered the summons, and understood the 
cene at a glance, for the snow and the fair* toonlight revealed 
o him who had been caught in a trap of their own setting. 
Without a word the young man ran to the door, unlocked it, 


“North window. 0, help 


and springing to the window, relieved George of his burden by 


dragging Will to the door. 

“ Water here, quick,” he exclaimed, as George rushed in with 
the questions on his lips, ‘Is he dead ?” 

The water was freely used, while George found the “ spelling 
bee” candles, and lighted them quickly. After what seemed to 
George a very long time, Will opened his eyes, and seeing the 
teacher bending over him, he said, 

“ Was it you that hit me ?” 

“No, my boy, answered the teacher, “I was not here when 
you were hurt. Is the pain very severe.” 


*O, yes, my head is crushed, I guess. 
dow ?” 


* Yes, but don’t ask questions now, let us see if you can 
walk.” 


After a few ineffectual attempts, his feet gathered sufficieut 
strength, that with the aid of teacher and companion he 
reached his home nearly half a mile away, but he was quite 
faint when his mother opened the door to admit the group. 

Mr. Smith was a very rough man. He had grown to be un- 
kind through the use of rum and tobacco; he was smoking and 
loafing by the stove, and greeted his son with a curse for be- 
ing hurt. 

The teacher very mildly observed, ‘‘ Don't worry your boy 
now, Mr. Smith, but bring the doctor here as soon as you 


Was it the win- 


| can.” 


The request was obeyed, and soon the nicest, most kindly 
old doctor one could desire to see stood by Will, cheering him 
while he bandaged the poor bruised head, which was not so 
badly injured as they feared. 

His duty done, the doctor walked away into the darkness 
with the teacher, but George remained to assist Mrs. Smith, if 
she needed any one during the night, for Mr. Smith had gone 
out, intending to watch the old year out over a bowl of punch 
at the tavern. 
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The teacher called at Mr. Brown’s to say, “ Will Smith is 
injured, and George will remain with him to-night.” Then he 
passed on to the school-house, and was very busy there for a 
long time, but the shades were pulled down, so that if Bo-peep 
had called he could not have seen any thing to satisfy his curi- 
osity ‘It was midnight when the teacher turned the key in the 
door, and walked away over the crisp snow to his home. He 
was not afraid of another attempt to spoil the New Year's 





Day pleasure, 

When he dismissed his school on the last day of the old 
year, he said: 

“{ hope to see every scholar here to- morrow, and,any of | 
your parents who choose to come. We may spend such a 
happy New Year's Day to-gether that we will never forget it. 
The opportunity will never occur to us fagain. We will not 
have regular lessons, but a really pleasant time, and go home 
early for the home pleasures of afternoon and evening.” 
Nearly all the scholars resolved to come, but Will and George 
were determined not to miss the fun (as they called it, poor 
foolish fellows), and ridiculed the boys who signified their in- 
tention of backing out from the contemplated mischief. 

Wher nine o’clock of New Year's Day arrived the play- 
ground was bright with scarlet cloaks, blue hoods, red mittens 
and all kinds of scarfs. Snow-balls flew about harmlessly, for 
they were not rolied hard; all the woods about rang with 
laughter, and the snow birds twittered and chirped to each | 
other, as merrily as though all the fun was of their making. 
The smoke curled away from the roof in great rings, and dis— 
persed among the trees with as much vigor as the children dis- 
played; the windows glistened in the sunshine, and the teach- 
er looked so happy as he swung ‘she door wide open and tap- 
ped his bell for the incoming of the scholars. 

O, what a buzzing of voices as they filed in, for right in 
front of the door was a large, beautiful card with the word— 
“Welcome,” and below it was another—“A Happy New 
Year ;" evergreen wreaths were twined all about them’ The 
teacher’s table was covered with a white cloth, dishes of 
foreign nuts and oranges, frosted cakes, and tempting confec- 
tions were arrauged tastefully, while a package, mysteriously 
wrapped in fine white paper was descried among the 
dainties. 

How the pretty faces bloomed then, blue eyes and brown, 
grey and black twinkled with glee, little girls giggled with 
their hands over their mouths little boys joggled each other 
and almost talked out loud. A few ladies were there, happy 
mothers of those happy children, and some farmers who had 
brought their little ones in their sleighs were thero smiling as 
though they thought themselves little boys again. George 
and Will had not come in, and the teacher asked Farmer Ben- 
nett if he would not drive down after Will; it seemed almost 
magical the speed with which the horses returned. 

Will was pale, and his head was all tied up; the merry 
faces became sad when they saw him. The teacher said, “Willy 
was hurt yesterday, he will be well in a few days, but, of 
course, we wanted him here. Will satin the teacher’s high- 
backed chair, with his feet on the dictionary, and George 
folded his overcoat for a pillow for the poor head. 

“ All quiet,” tinkled the little bill, and the teacher read the 
Nineteenth Psalm, then they sung a hymn of the New Yeer, 
and the dear old doctor who peepod in and was unable to resist 
the invitations to “come in,” prayed for wisdom for the 
teacher and the scholars, for peace and good-will among 
them. Then a gay little school song, preceded the distribu- 
tions of the nice things to be eaten, and the pretty cards, from 
the mysterious package which were to be kept. 

One of the farmers made a funny speech, one of the boys 
recited a poem, then they sung a roundelay and trooped off 
home pelting each other with snow again, unless they were 
packed into a sleigh. George Brown returned with Will to 
keep him company while Mrs. Smith was busy in the kitchen, 
Wiil lying on the louge, looked up at George with the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ How did the teacher happen to come; did some one 
tell him ?” 

“No, he was coming to fix up the surprise; he heard me 
calling and ran as fast as he could to help me.” 

“We have been awful bad boys, George.” 

“Let us turn over a new leaf,” said Will. 

‘Here's my hand on that, Wiil.” 

“*Tt will be pretty tough at first.” 

“©, yes, but we must jog each other when we forget.” 

“‘ All right, here goes for the new ieaf.” 

“ We must quit swearing for one thing.” 

“ And playing tricks on folks.” 

“ And we must study our lessons.” 

“We must quit the beer, too, Will.” 

“T don’t think a little beer is any harm, George.” 

“ Yes, it is; let’s make it a clean leaf, Will.” 

“O, not our tobacco, too.” 

“Yes, we'll just quit square off every ugly thing; save our 
money, and try to be men.” 

“0, but George, every one will make fun of us, if we don’t 





smoke, or chew, or swear, or have any fun.” ' 
“Who will laugh at us? Nobody but old topers, and men 


who are all spit up with tobacco. The nice girls and the min- 
ister, and the teacher, and our mothers will be glad.” 

“ But we can’t go to the bar-room then and hear Spicer tell 
jokes.” 

“ No, but we can have lots and Jots of real good fun without 
them. I am sick of hearing the girls say there are those nasty 
bad boys again ; just as though there was no room for us any- 
where.” 

“Yes, I know they don’t like us, and no wonder, for we are 
always doing something mean.” 

“O, George, dun't speak of it.” 

“ Yes, and the teacher was getting ready for a treat all the 
time.” 

“T felt so mean to-day I could not look him in the face, but 
he did not tell any one on us.” 

‘He was very kind not to tell where he found me.” 

“You would have died before I could have got any one else 
there.” 

“ How awful it seems now; I can hear that crash yet.” 

“It seemed awful to me, I can tell you, holding up your legs 
and yelling murder there in the dark.” 

“Will we tell any body that we have turned over a new 
leaf.” 

“ Better not brag any ; if we keep it turned over it will soon 
be found out.” 

Will, slipped his hand into his pocket and drew out a mussy 


‘looking paper of tobacco and an old pipe. 


“ Here’s my beginning,” he said. 

George laid his with them on a piece of paper, folded it up 
deliberately, and slapping on his hat with a determined look 
in his eyes, he rushed out into the yard, and soon returned 
with a smiling faco— 

“ I threw them in the old pig-sty,” he said. 

“ A good place,” laughed Will; but the laugh was followed 
by asigh. He disliked giving up his vice. 

At dinner Mr. Smith was surprised that neither of the boys 
drank beer: 

“ Turned over a new leaf, have you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” George answered timidly. 

“Hal! ha! that won't iast long. I used to do that every 
New Year's Day.” 

“ But we have done it for good, sir,” answered George, his 
eyes flashing. Time proved his words true. So many people 
helped the boys by kindly words of praise, and words of ap- 
proval, and then they were sv much happier with clean clothes 
and clean mouths, that after the first of the fight was over, 
they were glad indeed of the new leaf. 

They are young men now in business for themselves, and 
frequent.y they say to each other, “ what a good thing it was 
for us that we turned over a new leaf when we did,” for they 
know that some of the boys who ridiculed them at that time 
are paupers and drunkards, and some have died from the ef- 
fects of drink. They have learned that there is no good to be 
found in any vice; and well do they know that it is a less dif- 
ficult thing for a child to do without than for a man to cease 
the use of stimulants. 





Father is Getting Well. 

My daughters say, “‘ How much better father is since he 
used Hop Bitters.” He is getting well after his long suf- 
fering from a disease declared incurable, and we are so 
glad that he used your Bitters.—A lady of Rochester, N. 
Y.— Utica Herald. 





Ir costs about a hundred dollars to go to the Mountains 
or to the Seashore, but if you want to tone up the whole 
system, you can do it just as surely by taking one or two 
packages ot Kidney-Wort, and you save your money. It 
is a sure cure for Kidney complaints, Piles, Constipation 
and «ll billious diseases. 





Books for Teachers. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY FOR $2.06. 

The teacher must study about his profession ; it is not a 
matter of choice, it is a matter of necessity. To aid this, 
we have selected a list of the most valuable books published 
each one has a practical bearing on some phase of school- 
room work. 


1, Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted dook is without a peer. The principles ot 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaled. W» offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new Journat sub- 
scriber, or two Jnstitute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents |! 








2. How to Teach. $1.50. 

This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal music, etc. It shows 


——— } 
how each study in each class should be taught, beginnin 
with the lowest. 1t is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer itto any 
subscriber for one new Journat subscriber, or two Jnstt- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents for postage, ete 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 





3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarien, Physical Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
— eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber te 

OURNAL, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. 


4, Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses. 

(2) Cultivation of the Memory. 

(3) On the Use of Words, 

Yn Discipline. 

(5) On Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium for one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 


Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 








5. Westluke’s Common School Literature. 50c, 


This volume of 156 pages contains several hundred ex 
tracts, both English and American, for instruction and lit- 
erary culture. It covers the entire field, and is worthy to 
be in the,hands of every teacher. The great attention that 
is being paid to the English language demands that the 
teacher should be posted on the works of our great au- 
thors. We offer this volume for one new subscriber to the 
Journat or Institute and ten cents for postage, etc. § Thus 
you get it for ten cents’ 


6. Craig’s Question Book. $1.50. 


For description see our advertising] pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the JournaL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents’ 


7. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 80c. 


This is one of the finest volumes on this subject ever 
ipublished. There is no point left untouched. How let- 
ters, cards, notes, etc., should be written; the proper use 
of titles, punctuation marks, all are told in this neat and 
beautifully gotten up volume. It is a capital thing to use 
in a school-room; good for teachers and pupils. nt for 
one JourNAL, one InstiTuTE, or two Companion subscribers 
and fifteen cents postage. Thus, it costs you but 1F 
cents. _—— 


8 Normal Question Book, $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standard text books. ere are 3,000 ques- 
tions and auswers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing fo 

examination, but is adapted for use in the school-room 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practica 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JourwaL 

two to the Institute, four to the Companion, and twenty 

five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash bu 
twenty-five cents. 





9. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 

This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from th 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JOURNAL, or one InstiTuTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents. 


10. Moore's Universal Assistant. $2.50. 


Read the advertisement of this usful work. We send it 
for one Journat, three Institute, and five Companion sub- 
scribers, and twenty cents for postage. 


1l. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

For eight new subscribers to the Jovrnat; for sixteen 
to the Institute; for thirty-two to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expr essage. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educational labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 


Kk. L. Kettoce & Co., Educational Publishers. 











Experienced Dairymen 
know that it is necessary to keep an even standard of color 
in butter the year round. Theretore when the color falls 
away in July and August they use Wells, Richardson & 
Co's Perfected Butter Oclor. It is a vegetable compound 





* pure and harmless, and adds much to the value of Butter 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results, in all forms of mpaired vitality, nervou 
It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to in 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


ex haustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all disease 
brain and nerves. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


s of debility. 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 






t and grown persons, by feeding th 





MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE CouGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known nal 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 60 & 76c A BOTTLE. 


All About Advertising. 


Advertisements, our readers know, are a 
valuable source of revenue to all regular | 
periodicals. We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly | 
all the book and stationery houses of the | 
United States and many other business | 
houses. 

We hope our friends will give us their aid 
in keeping what we have and in increasing | ae 
our list. This they can do by mentioning Warranted, if used Malt apes or 
this Journat when they purchase articles relieve 
named in it. Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


The circulation of the JournaL is now so eee —— oo an 
large and so general throughout the country | 4 Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
that it is an excellent advertising medium. | , , ,, bs Bn m4 ppc atte ge se ee 
We quote from a letter received from a | give the Balsam a trial, | The timely nse of a 2c bottle 
gentlemen who has advertised a year: “I ae ce nasdeanen — — 
shall continue to advertise with you; your | Botte. 
paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 
A publishing house which has patronized | 
the Journat for several years, says:—‘“ We | 
find the Journat a good paper to advertise | 
in. We have not missed an issue since we 
began. It is a live pape: beside.” 
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SOLD BY ALL 


KIDNEY, 


The Only Remedy }j 


THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives tt won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


DRUGGISTS, 








A 
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Answer This. 

Did you ever know any person to bell, | 
without inact.on of the Stomach, Liver or | 
Kidneys, or did you ever know one who 
was well when either was obstructed or) 
inactive ; and did you ever know or hear of: 
any case of the kind that Hop Bitters would 
not cure. Ask yonr neighbor this same 


great orga: 
q uesti»n.— Times. SAto become clogged or torpid, and 


eer humorsare oy forced 
into the blood that should 
\/ natural; sce 





How to Get Well. 

Thousands of persons are constantly 
troubled with a combination of diseases. 
Diseased Kidneys and costive bowels are 
their tormentors. They should know that 
Kidrey-Wort acts on these organs at the 
same time, causing them to throw off the 
poisons that have clogged them, and so re- 
newing the whole man. 


THE POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
MIDISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND KERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 


by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off 
disease, 


A 





mL Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
way endure nervous or sick headaches? 

Why have sleepless nichts ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 
@One package will make six atsof Medicine. 
C2 Get it of your Druga'st, he w yt order a 
Jor you. Price, 3i& 


The Pronouncine Pocket Dictionary is 
one of the literary wonders of the times. It 
was formerly sold for $1.00; then reduc- 
ed to 75 cents and ‘finally to 50, one firm 
sold 6000 at 65 cents. 

The volume has over 250 iilustrations and 
gives the correct spelling and pronunciation 
of all the principal words of the English 
language—-30000 in number. It also has an 
apperdix of fcreign words, phrases and 
forms of address. It is by far the most com- 
plete and perfect work of the kind ever 
published, and is an invaluable companion 
for all. 

As a useful volume to present to your pu- 
pils it is not to be excelled. Every pupil 
should be encouraged to handle a dictionary, 
to learn how to use one, and to make use o1 
one. Thiscompact volume is just the thing 
for this purpose and we shall offer it so that 
it can be easily obtained. 


NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING C0, 
No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is ie to nearly all kinds of {llus- 
tations, such as Maps, Drawing Cards, Outliaes, Dia 
emery and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
ad perfecticn. vtec are - below copper 
or w encrav , in tis the 
known. The produced can be cae om tar or 
— printing press, and will usual!r 
copies. 


A 





9500 will be paid 
‘or a case that Hop 


For sinkit 
dtsmvan palpi 
itters will not cure 
or help.” 


tion and low feoieita, 


hens and 

gures .co ary 
“Kidney and Uri- 
Fy soups of all 
cured by Ho 
Hop Coven Cure is 
the sweetest, safest 
and best. Ask children. 
@ Hop Pap for 


rmanently 
op Bitters.” 


Th 





Hop Bitters daily.” 


itters has 
stored tosovrt —— y an md 
ect wre 
from hinge 


stomach, sick 
headache and dizzi- 
ness Hop Bitters cures 


All above sold by 
' eeists. ep Bepere 
Co., 


with afew doses.” 














AGENTS WANTED. 840 w 
month, La Fall and or allow a large 
fv 4a . ee gaat Y a co a ae oe caked, 400, am y ow 
» Philadelphia, Pa: Yadress SELLE AN & ; Mich. 


One of the Best, Cheapest | 


| LADY ACENIs WANTED FOR 


‘MADAME GRISWOLD'S \F 
| 
| 


) 
| 
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CORSETS, 
% =? 
ED) GE 





928 Broadway, New York. 


FP’ Branch Office : 28 and $2 Winter St., Boston, Mase. 
y patrons everywhere will recognize the abov re cute 

with pleasure. ¢ Muze. GriswoLp CoRsET 
come the favorite of the age, on account of its healthful- 
ness, elegance, durability, and easy ustment to suit 
any form. These corsets received the highest award at 
Centennial Loe noagal also at the Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association, Boston, and wherever exhibited. 
Sold exclusively by ladies. Permanent employment with 
gee salary obtained by addressing the General Office, 

ew York. Any information cheertully rendered. Or- 
ders by mail promptly filled. Remit by Post-office order 
or Registered Letter. Not aT J for money sent in 
letters. Mention this paper me. Griswold, 9% Broad- | 
way, New York. Price, from $1.50 upwards. 


PETROLEUM JELLY, 


VASELINE. 
Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Fxpositin 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, rheu- 
matism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete 

Also for coughs,” colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- | | 
theria, etc. 


Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
and America 
he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 


—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 


COLCATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHARLES WITTINAUER, | 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Human Hair Goods, 


222 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK, 


Has constantly on hand and poody Jor for use a large and | 
complete assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
and old, made of material curled hairs, which instantly | 
im “> the appearance 
e Coquet_ and the Coquet Pompadour, the Fri vipen 
and es oy Pompadour, the Perfection, and all ot er | 
wX- le pond All at prices suited to the time. 
rtment of Hair Switches of the Gnest quality. 
one Hare aspeciality. Hair taken in exchan 

Combings made > ; a pew and improved process. 

A full assortment of invisible Hair Nets and Golden 
Hair Pine A complete assortment of Improved and 
Beauti Cosmetics constantly on hand. BARE'S 
AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN HAIR WASH 

We wish to’ call special attention to Dr. Nelanton’s 
(the renowed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 


LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM), 


the only reliable preparation known to science that will | 
restore and invigorate the growth of hair on bald head | 








To 





| 


COLOGNE 





: AL PRINC 
constantly on hand. 
Mr. Charles Wittinaver is the on 
) these articles acccord’ ae to the ori 
Dr. Nelanton, of Pari 


Reliable Dentifrice. 


After experimenting with the many preparations 
recommended {or cleansing the teeth, I feel confident 
n offering the above Dentrifice to all those who appre- 
ciate @ preparation whose ingredients can not injure 
| the most delicate enamel but will neutralize all acidity 
of the saliva, vive tone to the gums, and correct all tm- 


iat person to prepare 
nal prescription ot | 





purities of the breath. Put up in the ‘~o most agree- 

able favors for the mouth, Rose an. W intengueen 
| PRICE 25 and 35 C'™Nis, 

| Rent by mai ‘o any part of the U. s. receipt of 25 
| cents, Sent 'o amy part<: the city C.0.. by sending 
order on postal card. State price ond flavor, 


Prepared only by ™> wit ST +. WART, Dentist 
Sea we. and 9th Ave., N. ¥. City, 


‘How TU MaKe Late. 


t vy 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 











































Branch Offices. % Br New York; 47 North 
| Eighth Street, P iniladelphia : “2 Fulton Street (cor. Tils 
| lery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, ete.. ete. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received «nd ret»rned by ex- 
press. 





Complete instructions in the art of making Point 


and Honiton Lace, with illustrations, diagrams, etc., 
the whole made so plain that ladies with any dex 
terity with the edie will have little trouble in 
making many artic le sof personal adornment, such as 
Tie and Barb Ends, Collars, Lace for Trimmings. 


ete. Also the art of Kensington Embroidery, a eith fi: 
lustrations, Cretonne and Appliqué Work, Cagome 
rowers and in Wax, 

wan only five (5) centa, 
Barclay &., New York, 


Photography, Modeli 
ae gPy Of one be our poo 





A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


BY- 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


EDITOR OF THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
CONTENTS 
Chap. 1. Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 
ment ° 
2. Principles of School Management. 
aa 8. General Requisites. 
4. Difficulties 
5. Classification. : 
6. Programme 
= 7. Recittations and Recesses. ™ 
- 8 Discipline. ® 
= 9. Obtaining Attennon. 
- 10. Penalties and Puni hments. 
a ll. A Well-Managed School. 
12. Miscellaneous. 
This will be a book of great practical value. Price §1 
post-paid. Sent asapremium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 








O 


CASH PAID | 


2 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every, 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
















This remarkable medi. 
, cine will cure Spavins, 
| Splint, Curb, Callous, — 
ment, an 
bunch 
without ae oT caus- 
ing & sore. y 
ever discovered equals itfor 
a = pe 


§ 


Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co., Enosburg Falls 


About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; be 
is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the seaa, he 
ascends high mountains at man's bidding. But few per- 

sons, however, know how to take care of ahorse. We 
| have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
William H. Hall says, he has bought books in England 
that he paid five and ten dollars for, which are not as 
good. We send them in paper covers, post-paid, for one 
— one JOURNAL, 4 oye Companion subscri- 

ers. 


KELLOGG & O00. 
4SE peu 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, ‘AINSWORTH « & co., 
3 and 37 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, _— & Scribner’s New Manual of 
enmansh 
Paysons’ ees Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING BOooEs 
PRIMARY Drawine Carbs. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO BOoEs. 
GUIDE TO CARDS. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks, 
Elementary, Retail Price, 5 cts. Nos. 1, 2, & 8, 10 cts. 
McVicar’s ational ul'Spelting Blanks, 
aerine. Retail Price, 5 cts. 1, 2 & 3, 10 cts, 
The National Composition Boo 
tary and Practical Series of Graded 
position, Letter Writing and Business Forms. 
rice, 10 cents. 
Greene’ ‘8 Graded Gpemmer Blanks. 
e 


Descriptive Catalog rues. vith I Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 


ROBE RT S. DAVIS & CO. 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf’s Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Cilbert's Spellers, 
Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have pow ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
eaf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
edited by Prof. Wes of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 
ajlarge number of Colleges and Universities. 

Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACHA, 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York 


dgr-ori 
REMS<_N and HAFFEL- 


CANdeR: PUBLic TERS, PHILA, 


Prof. LARBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


vutiines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $3.00. 

Wtetostens Questions, Logically Arranged and Di. 
vided, 

The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 

Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of History to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 
to, ~’ th $3.50, 

Histvcical C hart, or, History Taught by the Eye 
} bowing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 

# For terms and other information, a/d@-ss the 
oth ebers 


Gras DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pubhshers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy...... $2.25 each. 
GREEK---Homer’s Iliad, Gospel St. John, aud 
Xenophen’s Amabasis................$2.75 each. 


Sample pages of Interliuears free. Send for terms 
aud circulars, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


essons in Com. 
Retail 

















An Flemen- | = the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


on brary ah DIOTIORABY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
Vist b and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


ACADEMIC Bic IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 
Halfroan. $1.86. 
cont SENS VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
alf roa 
a (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
mo a 
ie egy * 1 ~~ gael Tilustrated. 16mo. Halt 
FOckss DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 68 
: roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


$1.60. 
jfeny special alds to hom, 0 in addition toa very 
— pr and d ocabulary, make Wor- 
terS, in the Spision ot our: mest distinguished educa- 





Dictionaries of our {an 
J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
15& 717 Market-st., Philadelphis. 


“NORMAL TEACHER” 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


[NORMAL P PRINCIPLES, 
The most improved Methods of Instruction, Vigorous 
and Progressive Editorials, Practical Hints and | 
ae the School- Boom. Letters from Actual 
Experienced Teachers, 


on n ing at 
managing schools, and ad and 


THE 


The Normal Teacher ; 
$1.00 yer year. In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 
The only educational periodical in the world devoted 
to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to practi- 
cal school work. It is essentially different from all other 
school joaresh, in that it gives those ape oe ot teach- 
ing which can be made to work in every school, and by 
which the labor of the teacher is made a pleasant, instead 
of an irksome task. 


The Normal Question Book ; 


Prepared corenys Jor the p—t.t A... teachers in preparing 
exam 

Contains nearly and thousand queations and answers 
on the common school branches, arranged in a system- 
atic and philosophical order. The Questions are such as 
to bring out the most difficult points on each subject and 
the Answers taken from the best authorities, with the 
name of the author, the page and paragraph from which 
each answer is taken. ith an a endiz, containing 
outlines of Infinitives, Partict les an Analysis in Gram- 

mar, Percentage in a e. Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. Map Draw ing. A Scale of Criticism, A Pro- 
gramn eof Studies and Recitations, Rules to be Observ- 
ed During Examination, and Hints and Suggestions on 
the Preparation of MSS. . Topic List for the Study of 
Geo, Eo hh etc. By far the most complete and valuable 
si" he kind ever issued from the press. Price, 


oy , wo Teacher Served at Last!!! 


A NEW WORK. 
Methods of Teaching in Country Schéols. 


By G. DALLAS LIND. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that the teacher who 
would make the most success of his school, must have 
| book. 
eare acquainted with all the teacher's works pub- 
lished in both Europe and America, and we confidently 
say that this is the most practical work tor the Coun 
Teacher that has ever been issued from the press. The 
book is meeting with a great sale. Price, $1.'25. 
SOMETHING NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 

TIVE AN TERESTIN: WAKE UP 
YOUR DULL L GRAMMAR CLASS BY 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little book contains torty-eight blank pages ruled 
and arranged for r lessons, and several 
pages reading matter, ort of by yy and 
models for parsing every part 0: d for the an- 
alysis of sentences. Rules for +f inguishing the differ- 
ent parts of speech in difficult cases,an explanation of 
the constructions of Infinitive - _Participles and the 
Relative Pronoun. Price, 20 C 

(In Press.) NORMAL OUTLINES the COMMON 

SCHOOL BRANCH. 

Designed as an aid to teachers and pupils in the 
meth hg and studying by topics. By G. DaL- 
Las Lind. Price, 

Agents wanted. nd for terms. 

J. E. SHERRILL, Propt'r, Danville, Ind. 











PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. |” ye sas 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


The five books sent o 

y teachers for examination 

Counting House ...... 3,00 | for $3.60, or any one book 

Lectures, $1.00. Key 2.00 | for half price, but only in 
a to requests a by the money. 
‘or special terms for introduction write to 


WwW. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


BY M. M. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin, University of Missouri. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The present enlarged edition has been brought out to 
avery considerable extent from the influence of teach, 
ers and scholars in various parts of the country. 


“ A volume that no professor of Latin can afford to do 


without, whatever yp 4 be his favorite mode of pronun- 
clation.”—American Journal of Education, St. Louis. 


“Careful and learned research.”—Daily Advertiser, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR; 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
N*W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 








Emerson's Anthem Book. 


By L. 0, Emerson. Price $1.25, or $12.00_per doz. 


It isa ploesure, to look bes 4 this fine book, and 
Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the general ‘beau- 

of the music, and the great variety. There are more 
than 90 Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., including an 
Anthem Doxology and some fine new Hymn Anthems. 
Also 18 Responses and Chants. Music for Christmas, 
Easter and all other special occasions is provided. 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN (80 cts.) Fine Operetta 








HAVE YOU SEEN 


“White Robes,” 


the new Sabbath School Book? It is a grand good 
Book and is meeting with unexampled succ 

Only published two months ago, it “ takes” so well 
that the publishers are 1orced to issue edition after 
edition to keep pace with the demand. To state it 
tersely, 

Writs ROBES 

has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of Sab 
bath School Music ond the fact is due to its purity, 


freshness and origina +A 
Send 90 cts. in ese ‘ora sample copy. $8 per doz. 
cts.) by J. H. 


Temperance Jewels, ‘23.c%? stati 8 


useu by all Temperance and Reform clubs, 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway New York. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 

















"rea Address, Hatugtt& Co.,Portland, Maine ' 


4 $6 6° week in your own town. ‘Terms and $5 outfi 
» 
| 
j 


trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 


Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
Among those who are using the Hek 

tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


sale, 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CO. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 

And Hundreds of Others. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the 


genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST., Boston. } 118 SOUTH 7th ST. PHILA 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR EUROPE the HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880, 

Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BeLorum, Germany, AvusTria, ITALY, SWITZER, 
LAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited. including Berlin, Dresden Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; a!80, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur- 
esque scenery of all the conntries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes,etc. All tours include first-class travel, hotel 
accommodations, fees, etc. 

For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 

E. TO URJE E, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


mer Jaunt.’’—A book of 646 pages, With 32 i! lustrations, gives a most interesting account of 


et B , Priee, $2, post-paid. 
FORSALE BY Att DEALERG 


> ESTERBROOKECO: 
—& FALCON PEN 


AND ; 








Rend BROW TOR 











WYAORAOERCE 25 SERAST 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


Jesh 

















For Fine Writing, No. |, 303, 24 Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 


Falcon, 873, 9O3. ther Styles to suit ali hands. 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT — SONS 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


TTL ‘CRU’ IMPORTANT ! 





To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
| velous curative properties of 
oO. F DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 
By CEO. F. ROOT Ee t 
7 , Electro Medicai Apparatus 
Leads all Improvements in the art of and become agents for the sale ot them, and realize a 
Music Teaching. | large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted witb most any o 
mf AA. Fe AFL 4 a i meee te the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per- 
methods, which, while making the Sagere supple, dwarf | son can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
and warp the mental Le les. The “ Musical CURRI- | to the manual ot instructions which accompanies each 
cuLtum”™ early . the a Yori, oft the theory of 
music, and Nee “the © pup 1 So ease of the science, while | machine. Send six cent postage stamp tor torty p 
it teaches the art, ual development of the sub- Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 
“a every step something is gained, 





t is fascinating 
a that something is clearly defined and exemplified. Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 
vere Soran: stract nature is continually relieved | (Successors) % BROADWAY, NEW ‘ORK. 
the introduction ot pleasing exer or songs. which 
while aay progressing, furnish, also, agreeable ® 
oe A Wonderful Invention 
s 
Give the “‘ Musical Curiculum” a careful 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cents a year 
Is indeed a Gene thing ; it is a newspaper for the ys 
and girls. t is sure to interest ever: one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
LE r- A Se house. It gives out postions and pre- 
ts pi lor best answers, best writing, drawing, ~~ 
ite should be be in every house where there are children ; 
deals with the practical 2 of life in the Jacob DAD 
bott way. Its readers will b well 
informed on a thousand i that are treated of no- 
where else. In fact this paper is ~ itted for the 
children, as the ordinary newspaper is fi for men and 
women. Toshow how popular it is, one agent yas 146 
families and 182 subse . And, besides. ie popes is 
pure as gold ; there are many that are e justly Stop be 
—they are almost as fatal as a bulle Fareuls, 1 
send for the ComPANTON, give it as a present. W 
tee 4 i consider it worth tenfold the erties. eet tall 
r agents send us a green stamp for sample 
it will P PaY Pthe em to take subscribers. — who send 


examination. 
Price, 83 00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fo urth St., Cincinnatti, . 
And 86 Broadway, New York 


Cheapest Book Store in the World 
M. J. HYNES, 


Old and New Books. 


2nd Hand School Books a Specialty. 


Immense prices -_ for Old Books. Orders Tonal 
promptly attend: 











pd Liws Terms and Outfit Free, Ad” 
Maine 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire 
¢ O, VICKERY, Augusta, 


eir names will receive a Ee te Wi 
gE. L. Kztioee & 


1% NASSAU, titmtak'a mania. N.Y. tt Warren , N.Y. 











